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Visual Education in the Buying of Foods 


HE writer presented an account ot 
TT an exhibit having to do with guides 
in food buying, in PracticAL Home Eco- 
nomics for March, 1934. One section of 
the exhibit was devoted to a study of 
legislation and grading as it affected the 
household buyer, and called for the dis- 
play of a number of food products. As 
this type of exhibit is an expense to dupli- 
cate frequently, and inconvenient to carry 
from one place to another, other means 
to the same end are suggested in this ar- 
ticle which are equally effective as teach- 
ing devices at less cost and portable in 
character. 

These methods have proved successful 
in interesting the student, whether of a 
high school, college or adult group, in the 
problem of food legislation and stand- 
ardization, and are based on different ways 
in which to utilize label collections. The 
person responsible for the direction of 
the group making this study may bring 
this material together, or the students par- 
ticipating may prepare one of the various 
forms as a class project, or work inde- 
pendently. 

The labels secured from canned goods, 
Preserves, flavoring extracts, food color- 
ings, sugar cartons, flour and potato sacks, 
as well as copies of labels so attached as 
not to be available for removal, may be 
so utilized as to give the “consumer in- 
formation” in this field a more real and 
meaningful slant. 

These label 
one or all of the following: 

1. The interstate 
Food and Drug Act of 1906. 

2. Governmental and commercial assist- 
ance 


collections may illustrate 


requirements of the 


n the selection of food. 

3. Examples of the paucity of informa- 
tion. 
statements. 


4. Examples of misleading 
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Forms in Which Label Studies May Be 
Presented and Their Uses 


Form 1 


The labels can be mounted on 5x8 cards 
and thrown on a screen, using a Balopti- 
kan type lantern, which precludes the ex- 
pense ot slides and enlarges the label to 
such an extent that the printed material 
can be read easily. This provides a help- 
ful summary of the group’s legislation 
and grading study. 


Form 2 


The cards may be attached to pieces of 
bristol board as in a poster, and used as 
a summary where a lantern is not avail- 
able. This makes a portable form of bul- 
letin board which is useful in giving spe- 
cial lectures, or where classes are held in 
class rooms. Time has to be 
allowed after the 
for members of the group to see the ma 


different 
lecture or discussion 
terial. These posters are more desirable 
for the regulation bulletin board display 
than using the separate cards, as the ar- 
rangement of the cards on the poster 
represents some organized plan and this 
makes for greater convenience when the 
display is used several times a year. Bris- 
tol board of different colors will empha- 
size such organization of material. 

The confusion which seems to exist in 
required by federal 


regard to what is 


(interstate), state (instrastate) and mu- 


nicipal legislation, and what is a govern- 


mental or commercial service, and there 


tore not obligatory, can be cleared up by 
the division of the labels into two groups, 


as follows: 


\. Opnicatrory, includes labels illustrating 
requirements Ot: 

Interstate commercs 
The 


a. Adulteration 


Food and Drug Act of 1906 
b. Misbranding 

c. Meat Amendment 
d. \lceNary-Mapes 
(Below — | S 


regulation. ) 


\mendment 
standard 


Intrastate Commerce 
The Health, ot 


body in municipal rulings 


Board of similat 


OprTIonaL, includes labels which carry 


information for the small buyer, as 
a service. . 
1. United States grading and scoring 
of tood products 
2. Commercial 
a. Grading 


b. Descriptive labeling 


Form 3 


The mounted labels can be used sepa- 


rately in small group discussions of indi 
vidual topics, such as, the “Meat Amend 
ment” or the “U. S. Scoring of Butter.” 
Form 4 


Students who have seen one of the 


above forms, or helped in the preparation 
of cards for the lantern, bulletin board or 
portable posters, will need no encourage 
collections of their own 


ment to. start 


can be pasted in looseleaf scrap 


In fact, the collective urge of stu- 


These 
books 
the age levels has to be 
labels 


dents at any ot 
curbed to prevent the quantity of 


(Continued on page 142) 
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A Home Economist In The 


Flood Area 


The Personal Experiences of a Teacher in Eastern Arkansas 


HE flood has come and gone. It has 

ceased to be the exciting topic of 
conversation, the theme of newspaper 
stories and heart rending radio messages; 
but its effect will be felt for many days 
to come. Today (March first) on the 
courthouse steps at Osceola, Arkansas, | 
saw a mother and her child asleep in the 
bright sunlight. They were two of the 
many returning refugees. Tired by days 
of waiting, they bothered not that many 
had to walk around them as they blocked 
the doorway of a busy public building. 
The sight brought back again to me the 


experiences of five weeks ago when the 
terror of the flood reigned supreme and 
forced many people in Eastern Arkansas 
to leave their homes. 

On Friday, January the 22nd, the Keiser 
Rural Consolidatea 
School closed due to the 
fact that water in the 
basement made the use 
of the boiler impossible. 
A few of our faculty 
were gathered in the 
Home Economics cottage 
around a_ glowing log 
fire when the peace of 
our existence was broken 
by the news that the en- 
tire lowland in our 
school district was being 
inundated. Twenty-nine 
days of incessant rain 
had filled the drainage 
ditches and the back- 
water from the St. Fran- 
cis River was fast mak- 
ing lakes of the low sec- 
tions. Famed Dyess Colony, nearby, was 
feeling the force of the water and many 
residents were moving to safety. 

The six days which followed seem like 
a bad dream to me now and I wonder 
how I could have packed so many experi- 


A side view of the Home Economics cottage. 


By Mary Sue Wood 


Keiser Rural Consolidated School 
Keiser, Arkansas 


ences into such a short time. I repeat 
some of those experiences here in order 
that a complete picture may be given of 
the work which schools and_ particularly 
Home Economics Departments have done 
in this section of Arkansas. 

At noon on Friday (January 22) the 
Red Cross Station in St. Louis was in- 
formed of the disastrous conditions. Im- 
mediately Osceola, Arkansas, was set up 
as an Official relief station. At noon, too, 
the Keiser School Board gave permission 
for the school buses to aid in rescue 
work. Other schools in the county co- 





The school bus on one of its many rescue trips. 


operated in a similar manner. By night- 
fall people were pouring into Osceola by 
the hundreds. The courthouse was over- 
flowing. What once had been a judge’s 
desk now became a refugee’s bed. The 
small offices of the relief station were 


crowded to their capacity. Freezing 
weather, icy roads, and deep water over 
many of the roads hindered the rescue 
work. Sleet covered the ground for four 
inches and continued to fall, covering 
everything with a coat of ice. Telephone 
poles broke and fell across the road, un- 
able to support their heavy burdens of 
ice covered wires. Lights were out, the 
water pump stopped, the sewage system 
failed. 

Late Friday night I had my first taste 
of actual rescue work. I drove down an 
icy road to the water’s edge and waited 
for an hour and a half as a family of nine 
waded from their water soaked home and 
trudged for several miles up the railroad 
track to safety. Seven children, all 

younger than sixteen, 
piled into my Ford. | 





4 suppose the family 
bs brought with them all of 


ey their worldly possessions 
—the few dirty, ragged 
clothes which they wore. 
The children told me 
that they did not go to 
school. At the relief 
station the whole family 
filed out without a word. 
Any of our southern 
Negroes would have 
smiled “Thank you, 
Miss,” but so few of the 
white people uttered one 
word of thanks for the 
food, clothes, or shelter 
which was given to them. 

The bus drivers and 
several of the men teachers worked day 
and night. On one trip the driver 
and his helper were overcome with 
carbon monoxide gas, Death was pre- 
vented only by the prompt action of 
others present. I made one or two 


The school closed when water filled the basement. 


eat a 
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trips on the bus, trying to console the 
worried mothers and warm the children 
who often waded through mud and water 
with ‘thin soled shoes and no hose. Many 


times the roads were fused with what 
once had been cottonfields and now pre- 
sented solid fields of ice and murky 
water. 

Occasionally we chugged along for miles 
over doubtful roads with a boat swinging 
along behind, floating in two or more feet 
of water. But boats scarce and 
many times the people waded through 
water waist deep to reach the higher 
roadbeds. Here and there we saw a de- 
serted dog, or a chicken perched on a 


were 


floating roof. Once we saw a large white 


goat solemnly chewing 
on a corn cob. 

On the second day of 
the disaster we drove to 
Osceola to aid in the 
Red Cross work. Before 
the officials of the Red 
Cross arrived the emer- 
gency work was handled 
as well as possible by 
Many of 


local people. 


the Osceola _ teachers 
worked in day and night 
shifts. Mr. George Deer, 
Superintendent of 
Schools, served ably as 
assistant relief director 
of flood disaster. During 
those first few days 
when people were com- 
ing into the small town 
of Osceola by the hun- 
dreds, the situation was 
acute. Tired and haggard from  work- 
ing far into the night we reported at the 
Courthouse for volunteer duty. As we 
pressed through the crowd of refugees 


we passed by an equally tired work- 
er who mumbled mechanically, “Do you 
need food?” | think that 


she still doubts our statement that we wer 


clothes or 
not refugees. At any rate, we were car 
tied to the relief office. The sights that 
met our eyes were the same that caused 
such immediate and_ helpful 
Governor Carl Bailey of Arkansas, who 
Visited the station at the same time. | 
hope that I never again see such a mass 


action by 


of humanity jammed into one place—wor- 


ried mothers, children crying, men and 
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Flood waters take their toll of damage in isolated 





boys pushing for places in the food line, 
older people urging their children to se- 
cure as many free clothes as possible, re- 
gardless of need. 
and 


Everywhere was noise 


confusion. In one corner of the 
kitchen stood a small boy, separated from 
the rest of the room by two chairs and 
a board—he was suffering from typhoid 
fever. Later a paper reported his death. 
In another room lay an elderly man very 
ill, possibly of 


pneumonia. At the foot 


of the bed lay a tiny baby, dying. Several 
expectant mothers sat in one corner, drawn 
together, perhaps, by their common plight. 
One new baby had made her appearance in 
the office several hours previous; another 


was expected at any minute. Babies were 





A flooded cotton field. 


babies, 
We 


securing hot 


everywhere—dirty babies, crying 
babies needing immediate attention. 
rolled up our sleeves and 
water, towels, and soap, started on our 
first assigned duty—bathing and dressing 
babies. We gingerly started on one child, 
a child a year old and yet so badly mal- 
nourished that it was scarcely able to hold 
One garment was removed, 
Surely 


couldn’t be another, and yet in all there 


up its head. 


then two, three, four. there 


were nine little dresses and each one made 
of heavy cotton flannelette. Do you won- 
der that we found the little body com- 
pletely covered with rash? 

I was sincerely shocked at the condi- 
which we came in contact. 


tions. with 


districts and towns alike. 


Over and over again | heard this state- 
didn’t 
who lived like this.” Perhaps they might 
better didn’t that | 


am part of a society which permits Amer- 


ment, “I know there were peopl 


have said, “I know 
ican citizens to live in such conditions of 
poverty and filth.” Many of these peopl 
represent a poor, shiftless population, roy 
ing here and there, one year in Tennessee, 
Arkansas to 
pick cotton from the rich harvest fields. 


again in Mississippi, then in 


While these people come from our district 
the representative families 
Most of 


and 


they are not 


of our school children. them 


moved to 


flood 


cared for themselves 
Memphis during the height of the 
danger. 

From _ the Arkansas 
Director of Vo 
Education, Mi 


State 


cational 


EK. B. Matthew, came 
a letter stating that 
never before had the 
teachers of vocational 


agriculture and home 
economics been presented 
with such an opportunity 
for community — service 
In most of the towns in 
this 
safe to remain on duty, | 


that the 


area where it was 


am certain 


teachers were already 


giving their services, 


even befare his letter 
came 


As the 


Osceola became pressing, 


conditions in 


every available space was 
into use for 
The gym 
quarters. The 
was used 
The de 
National 


Miss Frances Campbell, instructor 


with the 


thrown 


housing the refugees school 


nasium became sleeping 


home economics equipment 
in feeding hundreds of people 
partment rooms housed the 
Guard 
economics, help of het 
Red 


flags and constructed bedding sacks for 


in home 


students, made Cross badges and 


hay. She also personally supervised some 


of the foods work in the relief station 


Here in Keiser we used the local depot 
as a temporary station and each day cat 
ried coffee, cocoa, and soup to the many 
people crowded into the small room wait- 
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PROBLEMS FOR 


CONSUMER BUYING CLASSES 


Problem 2. 


The Influence of Business in Our Use of Money 


[* our last problem we discussed the 
influences that contribute to our educa 
understanding in the use of 
still 
important and powerful that it becomes 
This 


is the influence of business on our buying 


tion and 


money. There is another factor so 


the subject of a study all by itself. 
habits. The individual or company selling 
goods or services does so to make money 
larger the volume 


and, in general, the 


of business the greater the amount of 
money which can be spent on the educa- 
When we think of 
the great variety of goods and services in 
that 


keen 


tion of the consumer. 


competition 
that 
follow ; 


the market, we know 


between sellers becomes and 


high pressure selling methods 
therefore, let us begin the study of this 
problem with the following questions: 
first, does the business man want to in- 
fluence our spending habits; and, second, 
how does he go about it? 

One answer to our first question lies 
in the simple fact that the business man 
lives on his profits and the more goods 
he can scll the greater these profits will 
be. Of 


expect him to try to persuade us to buy 


course, then, it is reasonable to 
the special kind of goods which he sells. 
\ second and more exact answer is found 
in the statements of business economists, 
advertising experts and psychologists who 
represent the business man’s attitude in an 
thus, Brewster and 


authoritative way; 


Palmer in their textbook, “Introduction 
to Advertising,” say that, “Advertising ts 
purchased publicity directed to a definite 
plan to influence people to act or to think 
as the desires.” Dr. 
Edie in “Principles of the New Econom- 
“Advertising ts a policy of 
creating wants and desires by the applica 
tion of psychological principles to the 
ways of the market; thus, under the spell 


of advertising, new wants spring up with 


advertiser Lionel 


ics” states: 


out the consumer realizing whence they 
Bye in “Principles 
“Merchants do not 
entirely as they find 


came or why.” Dr 
of Economics” 
tak 
them; through advertising they build up 
new tastes and new demands 

“Here is opportunity for the clever ad 
play upon the 


Says: 


human déstres 


vertiser or salesman to 
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various motives of potential customers and 
to direct their behavior so as to persuade 
them to buy.” ; 
Another point of view is expressed in 
“Elements of Marketing,” by Dr. Paul D. 


Converse, who says, “7he object of ad- 


By Rosamond C. Cook 


University of Cincinnati 


vertising ts for the purpose of increasing 
sales. It may attempt to effect sales di- 
rectly, to aid the salesmen and dealers in 
making sales, or to lessen sales resistance 
by creating goodwill toward the products 
advertised.” And last, a psychologist, Dr. 
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The education of the consumer in the use of money is the sum total of all 
the influences by which she is surrounded. 
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Albert T. Poffenberger, in ‘Psy- 
chology in Advertising,” defines 
the aims of advertising as “the 
prediction and control of human 
behavior in a_ specialised field, 
namely the purchase of goods.” 

If you have never thought about 
the matter you will be surprised 
to find the amount of evidence of 
another kind which we find when 
we look for the answer to our 
second question, “How does the 
business man go about the prob- 
lem of educating the consumer?” 
A study of the literature written 
on advertising methods shows us 
that there is a definite chain of 
events to be set in motion, the 
last link representing the  pur- 
chase by the consumer. 

The first link begins with the 
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effort of the advertiser to attract 
attention. Every way we turn, we 
find oursélves surrounded by a 
great variety and multiplicity of 
these efforts. Some are so common that 
they are easily recognized by everybody 
for they are found in newspapers and 
magazines, posters, billboards, and signs 
of all kinds. 

Other methods are found in the store 
window where goods are displayed, the 
bulletins, letters and all other forms of 
material sent through the mail. Probably 
most of you have been in stores where 
style shows and other types of demon- 
strations were being given, and you will 
also recall the style shows given at the 
movies. Then there are the parades, the 
radio programs,—and oh, yes, the pre- 
miums and prizes that “we simply must 
have.” So when we really try to make a 
list of all the methods used to attract 
attention we find that it is a long one. 
The advertising man speaks of these col- 
lectively as media or means used to at- 
tract attention to the particular object 
which he wishes to fix in our minds. One 
class decided to make a list of all the 
media they could find and to see how 
many examples could be secured for a 
collection. When completed the list to- 
taled over forty kinds of media and more 
than one hundred samples were collected. 

After our attention has been attracted, 
what happens next? If you stop to think, 
you will remember that you do not con- 
tinue to look at the object that has at- 
tracted your attention unless you are in 
terested. The advertiser understands this 
habit and so he tries to hold our interest 
and make us remember his name and the 
trade name of the product by a striking 
picture, or the use of color, or the ar- 
rangement of the picture and other parts 
of the advertisement, and of course by the 
clever things that he may tell us. Ex- 
amples of the short snappy sayings will 
be recalled by you in the slogans that are 
frequently used for this purpose. 

Interest in a product alone is not enough 
to make us buy, and so the advertiser 
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“The aim of advertising is the prediction and control of human behavior in a specialized field 


of activity; namely the purchase of goods.”’ 


tries to make us have a feeling of need 
or desire to possess the goods advertised; 
this feeling of need must be made so 
strong that we are actually discontented 
and will try to do something about it. 
The final link in the chain of events is 
reached when we can no longer resist the 
desire for possession and so purchase the 
product we have been persuaded that we 
need. There is no criticism of the ethics 
of the advertiser, of the method or the 
goods when the advertising is honest and 
the quality of the goods is found to be 
as described. People are constantly per- 
suading each other to think and act in 
different ways about a wide variety of 
things. The danger in all cases is that we 
may not be aware of what is being done 
and will respond without remembering all 
of the facts which should be considered. 
In the case of buying, especially, we must 
be alive to the fact that the interests of 
the seller cannot be identical with ours, 
that regardless of the economic value of 
the goods to us he is definitely trying to 
control our buying acts; further that we 
might never have thought of buying the 
particular article if our attention had not 
been attracted, our interest stimulated, and 
such a strong feeling of need aroused 
that we could only be satisfied by the 
purchase of the goods. 

Let us go back now and see what this 
strong feeling is and how it is aroused 
We all know that we have in us some- 
thing that makes us want to do things 
Psychologists who have studied the way 
we behave call these feelings “drives” or 
“urges” or “action starters”; we recognize 
them in ourselves and speak of them as 
desires. There are several kinds of drives 
and they act in varying ways at different 
times and under different circumstances 
and so it is important for us to try and 
understand ourselves; to do this we must 
know how these action starters work 

Suppose you were to be shown, right 


this minute, several pictures of delicious 
food. What kind of feelings would it 
arouse in you? The probability is that 
the delightful pictures would make you 
hungry. And if you are at school with 
a little money in your pocket and a store 
near by what will you do? This illus- 
trates one of the most powerful of all ot 
the drives—hunger. Hunger and _ thirst 
are physical needs that cannot be changed 
although the means of satisfying them 
are many. Shall we cat meat or bread? 
Shall we eat the ham and bacon of this 
manufacturer or of that one? What ce 
real shall we eat for breakfast? Whose 
baked beans? Whose salad dressing and 
what brand of soup? Shall we drink 
milk or tea or coffee? The way we will 
act will depend upon the force of the 
appeal, the general attraction of the ad 
vertisement at the time it meets our at- 
tention and our need for the food adver 
tised. Although we may not desire the 
food immediately, if the advertisement is 
forceful enough the probability is that we 
will remember the trade name and ask 
for that kind the next time we go to 
the store. 

Fear is another strong feeling and it is 
easily aroused, therefore it is constantly 
used to drive us to act. You will easily 
recognize the use of this emotion in ad- 
vertising appeals for there is the fear of 
the disaster that will happen if the gocds 
advertised are not used: the tires that 
will prevent skidding; the antiseptics that 
prevent disease; the insurance to protect 
the home or family. We are afraid that 
we will not be like others whom we may 
consider superior, or we are afraid that 
we will lose social prestige. The assort 
ment of advertisements that you will want 
to collect and study will show that fear 
in some form is used more often than 
any other kind of appeal 


(Continued on page 134) 














ROUMANIAN HOME CUSTOMS AND 
PEASANT LORE 
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CCORDING to an old and well loved : east, in a corner of the main room of 
| legend, the devil himself built the Dorothy Gladys Spicer every peasant’s house, are hung holy 
I first Roumanian cottage. Now the devil, White Plains, New York images. Above them, on saints’ days and 






feast days, glows a tiny oil 
lamp, which casts eerie shad- 
ows against the walls of the 


although a clever fellow in 
most respects, could not light 
his house. He tried this thing 








































































\ and that, but all his efforts dimly lighted room. 
were in vain. Our Lord, who The Roumanian peasant does 
t happened to be passing by, not encourage laziness or shift- 
\ noted the devil’s plight and lesness on the part of his j 
quickly came to the rescue. He women folk. His wife has to : 
made all the windows in the take care of the children, the 
devil’s house, but he placed a : chickens, turkeys, geese and 
cross in the center of each—the ; pigs. She does the spinning, | 
wooden casement which Rou- weaving and sewing of linen , 
manians use today. The devil. silk and wool. She washes, 
alas, was forced to flee. Never, scrubs and cleans, carries water 
since that day, the peasants tell from the well and helps fell 
you, has the devil meddled with the wood. The women marry 
the abodes of man! young—for marriage is the aim 
The Roumanian peasant of every young woman in the q 
loves home with passionate de- land of Dimbovitza—and they ; 
votion. He builds his house become old women while yet I 
with his own hands. All young in years. : 
through life it shelters himself, It is seldom indeed, that one 
| his wife and children. Even at finds a Roumanian woman who 
death his soul does not entirely shirks her household tasks for 
leave his dwelling but, like a sluts and idlers are punished 
| great bird, hovers for forty effectively, not by husbands 
n days NEE: the thatched roof alone, but by all the men in 0 
\ where friendly storks have the village at the old ceremony 
built their nests. “Abroad” to of “Shouting over the Roofs.” 
, the Roumanian means away On the night set aside for 
from home, in another village, “telling the truth” about every- 
exiled from his native strip of one in the village, lads and men S| 
land and the house to which he (Photographs from “Carten Romaneusca.) climb trees and station them- n 
carried his bride. Even when watching over her cattle, the Roumanian maiden selves on nearby hills. In the d 
Because of his love of home is busy with distaff or needle. darkness which obscures faces tc 
the Koumanian makes a poor and figures from recognition, tl 
emigrant. Forlornness assails him when roof which is well covered with thatch. the men shout to one another subtle sar- a 
he comes to America, where he writes of: Not until after the roof is ready are  casms about industrious Marie, who al- ti 
; . the walls finally plastered and treated lows the grass to grow under the pot she W 
Loneliness in Columbus’ country. with layer after layer of clay mixed sets out for washing, or dreaming Dorina, 
Far, far to the west, with cow dung, so skillfully applied that who needs someone to take up the f 
To the land of the dollar. not a single crack is visible. Since shuttle and finish her husband’s shirt; 7 
Again he writes: wooden floors belong only to the very or unfaithful Virginie who lets her si 
| rich, the Roumanian peasant woman gen- children cry and her house grow dirty . 
i Unutterable the longing, erally “remakes” her clay floor each while she runs after Demetrius, the ¢ 
| For my native country far away. Saturday night, by adding another layer miller’s son. On the dreaded night of 0 
Deeper than a well of water, of cow dung and clay. “Shouting over the Roofs,” slovenly SC 
| Boundless as this western plain; The windows of the average Rouman- housewives are not the only ones to t! 
Is the agony of yearning, ian cottage have curtains and the ledges suffer from the gibes and laughter of " 
‘ Just to see my home again are filled with gay growing plants. The the village men. Under cover of dark- 0 
entire aspect of the house is cheerful and ness are heard the names of the intem- th 
The construction of a Roumanian house clean, from grandmother’s comfortable perate husband, the nagging mother-in- th 
s somewhat unique, inasmuch as the roof — hed back of the oven to the heavy wool- law, the foolish young girl and the dis- 0 
usually is completed before the walls are en wall rugs, which give an air of riche honest tradesman. On the night when b 
finished. Four great beams, driven into ness and warmth to even the most hum- _ truth is told each village backslider comes u 
i the earth, bound the four corners of ble dwelling. The large plank beds are in for his or her share of ridicule and \ 
the house. Then smaller beams are set covered with heavy handmade woolen _ blame. : 
up, to mark off walls and_ partitions carpets, as are the long benches, which Since spinning is one of the most im- - 
Spaces are left for doors and windows go around the walls and serve as sleep- portant duties of both married and un- d 
[ Transverse beams support the framework ing quarters for the children. Facing married women, it is but natural that gi 
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Fording a stream in a characteristically primitive oxcart. 




















Note the embroidered 


costumes. 


songs of the spindle should occupy an 
important place in the folk music of the 
country. Most of the spinning songs are 
improvisations, which are sung by women 
as they meet to work at one another’s 
homes. A Roumanian spinning party is 
an occasion which combines all the ele- 
ments of drama, music and work. The 
girls form a circle about the one ac- 
knowledged as the best singer and spin- 
ner in the village. This girl begins im- 
provising a song which starts and ends 
with a refrain, often entirely irrelevant 
to the subject. The refrain may be some- 
thing like: 


Green leaf of the hazel, 
Tell me where my love ts hiding. 


or 


The fire is dying on the hearth, 
My heart ts dying for love. 


Then follows the song which often 
speaks of love or death or the sweet- 
ness of growing things. At any moment 
during her improvisation, the girl may 
toss her spindle, still holding it by a 
thread, to one of her companions in the 
circle. The maiden so chosen must con- 
tinue to spin, and also to improvise, 
while the first girl pulls out the flax. 

In Roumania both men and women are 
fond of singing. Many of the country’s 
most beautiful songs are unrhymed. The 
simple cadences of the phrases supply- 
ing the place of rhyming words. In 
character, all the doine, or lyrical poems 
of the peasantry, are, like the spinning 
songs, recited according to the mood of 
the moment. Usually they begin with, 
“Green leaf of the alder,” poplar, acacia, 
or some other tree or plant. Through 
one learns to know 


the country’s doine 
the peasant’s passion for home, his love 
of birds, trees and flowers, of his little 
brothers of the forest, and of his devo- 
tion to his beloved, his joy in freedom. 
Many of the finest Roumanian doine 
are sung as accompaniments to the slow- 
Moving rhythms of the Hora, or national 
dance, which is enacted in a circle by 
gaily irbed village lads and maidens. 
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The doine the peasant woman sings as 


she rocks her child to sleep on her bosom, 


are typical alike of mother love, and 
love of nature. To her boy the mother 
sings: 
Nant, nant, little child, 
Nani, nani, sweet little son of thy mother, 
Thy mother shall rock thee, 
And care for thee, 
Like a little dainty flower, 
Like a little angel. 
Nant, nani, thy mother shall say incanta- 
tions, 
So thou wilt become a hero, 
Like Stephan the Great, 
And be strong in wars, 
And save thy country from all evil. 
Nani, nant, my little child, 
May the Lord make thee happy, 
Make thee swarthy and handsome, 
So all the girls may love thee, 
And flowers grow in thy path. 
If the child is a girl, the lullaby is dif- 
ferent in character. To her the mother 
sings: 


Nani, nant, little girl, 
Sweet marigold, 

Thy mother shall rock thee, 

So thou shalt be as torn from the sun 
Nani, nant, sweet little one, 

May thou grow as a marigold, 

May thou be tall, 

As graceful as a water flower, 

As white as a lily, 

As sweet as a turtle dove, 

As lovely as a star. 


The peasant mother is superstitious 
her child 
may start well the journey in life. When 


and observes all the omens, s¢ 


her baby is born it is at once protected 
against witchcraft by being washed in 
the same water in which a white goose 
has bathed. Then a bit of red is tied 
to both mother and child, since red keeps 
away the evil eye. Even the water in 
which the child has been washed ts dis- 
posed of with care. It is not thrown 
away carelessly, but poured on a clean 
f the 


place well within the shadow « 
house. Otherwise, reasons the mother, 
evil fairies might grow jealous and bring 
misfortune on the child. 

Three days after the child is born, the 
midwife visits relatives and friends, in- 
viting them to attend a banquet in honor 
of the baby. 

As the invitation is accepted, presents 
are given for the woman to carry back 
to mother and child. After the banquet, 
a table of delicacies is prepared in honor 
of the fate-bringing fairies who, as in 
olden folk tales, are thought to come 
during the night with gifts of good or 
ill for the new born child 

In death, as in birth, the Roumanian 
looks well to the omens which will help 
the dear departed to journey safely to 
Paradise. The deceased is bathed in hot 

(Continued on page 143) 






























Village girls dancing the Hora, national dance of Roumania 
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RNAMENT is a fundamental need 
O of the human race, and to look well 
is a natural and healthy desire of all 
people. Clothes have an esthetic as well 
as a practical value. Our happiness and 
efficiency are increased when we are well 
and properly dressed 

Knowledge of what is appropriate for 
the individual, the nature of materials, 
and the processes by which apparel is 
nade, are more important than money in 
the art of dressing well In other words, 
the kind of clothes you wear and the aj 
pearance you make depends upon your 
knowledge of these factors more than 
upon your mcome. 

Individual tastes vary with the degree 
of native ability, the nature of the en- 
vironment and the opportunity to see good 
clothes. Natural good taste will even- 
tually develop even though the conditions 
for its development are poor. In a great 
city it is possible for rich and poor alike 
to find and to study the proper environ- 
mental influences through which natural 
good taste is formed and improved 
There are beautiful stores, theatres and 
muscums to be seen and any fine avenue 
is itself an education to the observant in 
costume values All of these faculties 
can be improved by education and it is 
the purpose of this article to guide the 
student to a proper understanding of these 
problems 

Our knowledge of the appreciation and 
the making of fine clothes comes to us at 
first through observation. Then we begin 
to imitate what we have observed. Grad- 
ually this imitation is improved by sug 
gestions from teachers and other experi 
enced people When we began to learn 
to sew, we were taught how to hold the 
needle, thread it and make various stitches 
We did this manipulation through imi- 
tation and when we had performed the 
operation a number of times we acquired 


a skill. While we were learning to make 





the stitches various suggestions were ma 
to improve our technique 

While these suggestions may be correct 
or only partially correct, they are usually 
accepted by most beginners on faith. This 


called learning by the “rule-of-thumb.” 


, ‘ , 
Many tumes incorrect inilormation 1s given 
and poor skills are taught in this way 
The pupil should be an interrogation 


point. We must think about the sugges 


tions offered and ask questions about 
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The General Educational Value of a Course 


in Clothing 


By William H. Dooley 


Principal, Textile- High School 
New York City 


them. When we understand the reasons, 
we shall be able to work more ‘ntelli- 
gently. We shall acquire the ability to 
think for ourselves and apply what we 
learn to new problems. 

But the making of clothes is only part 
of the problem. We must also apply our 
reason to the appr.cianon of beaufiful 
clothes in order to enjoy them to the 
fullest extent. By observation we learn 
the fine distinctions and values in wearing 
apparel. While mere observation will 
thrill us, it does not tell us why the wear- 
ing apparel appeals to us. A deeper un- 
derstanding of these values supports our 
emotions with our reason. We must learn 
to know why a dress is beautiful and if 
it is appropriate for us. Dress has a his- 
torical background which inspired its 
style. Chemical genius made possible its 
lovely color and economic conditions 
brought it within the reach of all classes, 
etc. When we know the cultural influ- 
ences underlying all beautiful clothes, we 
shall appreciate beauty with our minds 
as well as with our feelings. 

The study of clothes embraces all arts 
and sciences past and present and so it 
may be correlated with every other sub- 
ject we have ever studicd—history and the 
social sciences, art, mathematics, physics 
and chemistry. As we study our dress or 
make our clothes let us try to see these 
relationships. Let us look beneath the 
facts we learn and try to discover the 
principles involved. In this way the study 
of clothes will be deeply interesting and 
significant. 

History comes to life when we visualize 
its men and women dressed in the clothe: 
of their time. At the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington, we glimpse a cross- 
section of American history for the last 
150 years in the costumes of the Presi- 
dents’ wives. At our own American Mu- 
scum of Natural History in New York, 
we can sce the costumes and fabrics of 
the American Indians from Alaska to 
Peru, and learn something of their habits. 
The -Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
many others show us beautiful collections 
of costumes and many portraits painted by 
yreat artists that illustrate centuries of 
kuropean history and art 

Next time we sce a moving picture 
whose plot is laid in another land or at 
another time than our own, let us pay 


particular attention to the costumes and 
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ponder on the historical background o! 
those costumes. Why did people wea 
those clothes in that country at that par- 
ticular time in history? 

Each period of history had an indi- 
vidual style of dress, which was the di- 
rect result of the prevalent social, politi- 
cal and economic conditions. Every new 
condition of social and economic life—in- 
vasions, mechanical invention and trade— 
powerfully influences the thoughts of peo- 
ple, stimulates their imagination, widens 
their opportunities and consequently 
changes the character and design of their 
clothes. 

The French Revolution banished the ex 
quisite delicacy and static repose of aristo- 
cratic court apparel. Before the Revo- 
lution, the aristocracy and a small per- 
centage of the wealthier classes had 
dressed in rich and elegant clothes. The 
working people and the- peasants had 
dressed according to their. rank... Ther: 
were sumptuary laws governing these 
conditions. The political and cconomic 
forces which overthrew the French aris 
tocracy and the Court, destroyed the de 
sire for this kind of clothes. The new 
life of democracy and equality demanded 
that people should dress with simplicity 
and in the same general style. The classes 
had been aholished, all men and women 
were considered equal and consequently 
all men and women were supposed to 
dress alike. It was at that time not only 
had taste but it was dangerous to be 
dressed differently than one’s neighbor 
In addition to this, men and women were 
living stirring, active and aggressive live 
Their clothes had to be simple to permit 
the greatest freedom of movement 

The clothes we wear today express the 
world we live in. The application of ma 
chinery to almost every human pursuit 
makes possible the mass production of 
clothes. New rapid methods of transport 
tation, the automobile and the aeroplane, 


mean a fast tempo of life. The universal 


participation in sports, the entrance of 
women into business and professional life 
have all left their mark on modern fa 
ion. The accepted tailored garb of the 
modern woman symbolizes her new po 
tion in a changing civilization 

The appreciation of fine clothes and 
their creation includes an appreciation 
all forms of art. Just as we admire a 
beautiful painting for its harmony of 

(Continued on page 140) 


















Household Management Research Institutes 


Methods of Household Management in 
Germany, as in all civilized countries, have 
undergone many changes during the last 
twenty years, mainly owing to the de- 
velopment of labor-saving devices. The 
growing need of housewives for advice 
and instruction and the interest of the 
national welfare in general, led, in 1924, 
tc the founding of “Heibaudi” in Berlin, 
a Domestic Advisory Bureau and 
Enquiry Office, which today has 
not only gained the confidence of 
the Berlin peaple, but has 
extended its influence through- 
Reich, and beyond the 
German frontiers to all parts of 


out the 


the world. 

The special feature of the Hei- 
baudi is its freedom from. all 
commercial interests, and the fact 
that advice is given to clients free 
of charge. At first, the 
was looked at askance by the busi- 
ness world, which refused to be- 


Bureau 


lieve in its disinterested motives, 
later the 
Heibaudi was 


but when commercial 
world realized that 
a purely advisory concern, sus- 
picion died down, and the new 
enterprise was welcomed by (1) 
the manufacturer, who saw in the 
Bureau an opportunity to intro- 
duce his products to the con 


sumer; (2) the consumer, who 
with all the 


the market; 


was kept in touch 
latest devices 
and (3) the 
covered in Heibaudi a place where 


upon 


salesman who dis- 


An exhibit of cleaning utensils and charts. 
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In Germany 


he could obtain information concerning 
the needs of the housewife. 

The practical side of Heibaudi is illus- 
trated by a 
labor-saving 


permanent exhibition of 


special devices, at prices 
suitable to both large and small house- 
holds. This exhibition is in the hands of 
trained women demonstrators, who give 
regarding the 


information and advice 


By D.™M. Northcroft 


Editor, ‘‘Housecraft’’, 
London, England 


various apphances, and demonstrate the 
working of them 

Certain days of the week are set apart 

for cooking, baking and washing demon 

strations. Closely connected with 

courst 


food 


account 


these demonstrations is a 
of instruction in the use of 
stuffs takes into 


modern nourishment 


which 
methods ot 
and cooking. 

The firms exhibiting their ma 
chines and appliances pay a small 
fee based on the amount of space 
occupied in the exhibition, and 
the attention required by the ap 


t 


pliances. This fee varies from 1 t 
25 marks per month, and is one of 
the sources of Heibaudi’s income 
Other sources of income are de 
rived from the city’s electricity, 

ae! 
gas and coal companies, which 
working 


\nother 


contribution is given by the Min 


contribute 80% of the 


expenses of the Bureau 
istry of Agriculture. 

Unlike some of the English and 
American institutes, seals testify 
ing to the satisfactory nature of 
the appliance are not issued by the 
Bureau, although careful research 
and inquiry is devoted to each de 


vice. More exhaustive tests, how 


Heibaudi houses Berlin’s Advisory Bureau and Enquiry fee ° 
Office as well as exhibits of the type shown below. (Continued on page 114) 


Laundry equipment receives special attention 
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ASHIONS in fabrics and the way many of them are produced are shown 

in an interesting exhibit now being held at the Newark (New Jersey) 
Museum. We are privileged to reproduce in pictures a few of the exhibits— 
enough to give a “bird’s-eye view” of the development of the art of weaving 
and textile making through the centuries and in many parts of the world. 

Above at the left hand top of the page is a pen and ink sketch of a primitive 
hand loom used by American Indians. It was drawn by Rowland C. Ellis 
from an illustration in the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 
1899. Among the Indians of Arizona and New Mexico, looms like this are 
still used for making belts and garters. The warp of colored wool yarn is strung 
from the fixed post, through the heddle to a beam which is tied to the weaver’s 
waist, This allows delicate adjustment of the tension on the warp as the 
weaver leans forward or backward. The weit is of string and serves only to 
bind the fabric as the design is entirely in the warp. Similar looms were used 
by the American colonists as well as by peasants in Italy, Germany, Finland 
and other European countries. 

The next illustration is part of an Indo-Persian cotton prayer rug, partly 
hand blocked and partly hand painted. In these India wood-block prints, or 
“chints,” many of the colors were brushed on by hand, or obtained by the 
use of resists and mordants, and some work was always done by small 
hand blocks, such as shown here held against the print. This particular wood 
block is East Indian, 19th century, and was lent by Cooper Union Museum 
in New York City. 

An example of primitive weaving is shown in the illustration in the lower 
left hand corner of a textile fabric made on a primitive African loom. 

The part of the exhibit devoted to toiles begins with this most inter- 
esting one shown in the photograph to the right. It is called “Les Travaux 
de la Manufacture” and tells the whole story of the process by which a cop- 
perplate toile was made. It was the first pattern designed by the famous J. 
B. Huet for the Manufacture Royale de S-D & Oberkampf, about 1784, and 
was lent to the Museum by Elinor Merrell. 

The picture shows, reading from left to right, the following steps: 





1. Copperplate printing. 

2. Village of Jouy, with its old 
church. Toiles on the ground to 
bleach. 

3. Washing the cotton. 

4. Cylinders for the madder bath. 

5. Lissoir for glazing. 

6. (just below 5) The designer, 





probably Huet himself, working un- 
der the eyes of Rordorf, while Ober- 
kampf, with his son, Christophe, is 
silhouetted against the landscape. 

7. The retouchers at their table 
supervised, probably, by Bossert. ¢ 

&. (just below 7) The milling in * 
the Bievre 

9, Women sketching from nature. by 

WO. Bleaching the cotton on the Ki 
meadow and along the walls of the 
vreat drying room, with its bell for 
calling employees to work. 

11. Dyeing vats. 

12. Threshing the cotton on rafts. 

13. Block printer at work, his 


color-boy by his side. 
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woman is spinning flax on a small spinning wheel 
yarn will then be wound into skeins on the clock reel (at the 
extreme left of the picture) Wool was carded into rolls 
between two boards studded with curved wires. These may 
be seen lying on the table. The object clamped to the table 
is called a swift. This was used to hold skeins of yarn while 
N hand made looms such as the one above colonial they were being wound into balls for knitting. 
6) women wove the fabrics which were used and worn by The coverlet in the left background was woven for Sally 
1 and 


the entire family. This loom is set up with two harnesses for Nicholes in New York in 1834. It is made of blue woo 


the weaving of blue and white checked linsey-woolsey. (The white linen in “double weave” which makes the design appeat 
harnesses are the two vertical screens in the center of the loom in reverse colors on opposite sides. This coverlet was woven 
by which the warp threads are alternately raised and de- on a hand-power Jacquard loom, (see figure below) for it has 
pressed.) Linsey-woolsey, made with a linen warp and a wool a seam down the center to join the two halves since tl 
weft, was popularly used for clothing and draperies. By the shuttle could not be thrown far enough by hand to weave the 
addition of more harnesses, coverlets of more varied design full width of a coverlet in one piece 
could be woven. Karly Jacquard looms were run by hand power, and were 

The coverlet shown in the left background is a “snow-hall first used in America about 1825. Patterns of a more com 
and pine tree border” of blue and white double weave. plicated nature could be woven on them than on the 


\t the right is an example of simple overshot weaving, the simple multiple harness looms, for with the Jacquard 


tabby foundation in white cotton with floats of blue wool loom it is possible to control each thread individually, The 

making a design which was known as a “double bow knot.” strips of cardboard, dotted with holes, are the pattern and 
The yarns used in the weaving of colonial coverlets were 

prepared and spun by hand. In the picture to the right a 


make it possible to reproduc« 
the same design over and ovet 
again. Each thread is attached 
to a needle at the top of th 
loom. The holes in the card 
board pattern control the action 
of these needles and the design 
of the fabric. 

Left: A fabric printed by the 
copperplate method, entitled 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” lent by the 
Metropolitan Museum. The low 
er half shows an original draw 
ing, “Jeanne d’Are,” from which 
the print was probably made 
(Lent by the Cooper Union 
Museum. This is the only signed 
drawing of this kind in the 
Cooper Union collection and is 
signed “Ch. Chasselat inv. et 


del. Paris 1817.’’) 
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Meeting the Social, Aesthetic and Nutritional 


i% HE CAFETERIA in the Lawrence 

High School was designed with 
three main purposes in view: 

1. To construct a highly efficient, mod- 
ern, and sanitary unit for giving students 
a high type of nutritional diet. 

2. To furnish a background for bene- 
ficial social reactions to the students. 

3. To give a setting of comfort, beau 
ty, and cheer from the standpoint of ar- 
tistic decoration. 

The first point was developed by the 
selection of high quality and labor-sav- 
ing equipment, and also a staff of intel- 
ligent women to work in the kitchen who 
were selected from the locality because 
they understand the community types, 
nationalities, and tastes. The aim in 
menu-planning is a balanced variety 
which can furnish the necessary food ele- 
ments to the individual. Correlation with 
the health department, physical training 
department and room teachers guide us 
in this. Vigilance on the part of the 
Home Economics instructors in charge 
during serving, guide student selection for 
balance. Wise planning is used to cater 
to the well-known. adolescent “sweet- 
tooth” by 
which yield natural sugars, vitamins, and 


preparing attractive dishes 


minerals in various fruit desserts and 


Needs of Students 


By Winifred E. Sloane 
Home Economics Director 


Lawrence High School 
Lawrence, New York 





(Above) A closeup of 
the ice cream and 
beverage unit. 


(Left) General view 
of the serving counter. 


(Photographs from’ S. 
Blickman, Inc., Wee- 
hawken, N. J ) 


salad combinations. The student is 
checked on this score by these instruc- 
tors when necessary. 

The High School cafeteria affords an 
ideal setting for directing sociability and 
companionable friendliness The dining 


are ap 


room is 120 feet long and 35 feet wide, 
situated on the ground floor on the 
southeast side of the building. The walls 
are covered with a buff colored tile 
wainscot with a black cap and black slate 
base. Above the wainscot the walls are 
papered. The ceiling is plastered with 
acoustical plaster. Floors are asphalt tile 
in two colors. The room is ventilated by 
In choosing 
furniture, we planned, tables for two, 


means of ventilating units. 


four, six, and eight. This lends a con- 
genial atmosphere, and after lunch is fin- 
ished, provides a natural opportunity for 
relaxation for chats, group discussions on 
things of interest and often table games 
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and puzzles before returning to class ac- 
tivity. This is encouraged and sometimes 
shared by the instructor. Such conditions 
have reduced cafeteria disciplinary prob- 
lems to a minimum and build a conscien- 
tious courtesy. 

There are twenty-five student helpers 
who receive daily lunch for one period 
of work. They are chosen for scholar- 
ship, character, and congeniality. We co- 
operate with the Guidance and Home 
Economics classes in choosing them for 
ability and need. Because we are in a 
position to treat our cafeteria helpers in- 
formally, it has been interesting to note 
that frequently such jobs and _ interests 
answer school disciplinary problems. We 
have had many interesting results which 
have been a great satisfaction in our 
aims toward character-building. 


One outcome is the development of a 
small employment agency by the Parent- 
Teachers Association of the community 
to help locate these people after they 
leave us. 

The third point was carried out with 
consideration for color. Tavern tables 
and corresponding chairs were selected in 
a rich, warm maple and the floors are tiled 
in a maple and darker brown contrast. 
The hangings are maple and green in a 
diagonal design with a bright dash of 
orange. It is a very cheerful and pleas- 
ing setting and gives us a chance to inject 
respect for other’s rights, care to pre- 
serve beauty and general appreciation. 

There is a separate faculty dining- 
room where 90% of our faculty lunch. 
We serve a total of 600 lunches daily to 
50% of our student body. The dining- 
room capacity is 200 and we serve in 
three shifts, from 11:05 to 1:20. 

The counter display is arranged with 
attractive necessary foods first, and the 
Sweets, candy and ice-cream at the end, 
in order to promote our drive for more 
building and repair foods and less sweets 

Daily we serve choices in soups, main 
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(Right) This shows ar- 

rangement of the dish- 

washing unit which is 

housed in a_ separate 
room. 


(Below) View of range 

with its especially con- 

structed hood, Bain 

Marie, cooks’ table and 
pot rack. 


dishes, salads, desserts, vegetables, fruits, 
and hot breads. Raw fruits and vegeta- 
bles appear in different forms daily and 
have become very popular in preference 
to pastries and cakes. 


One of Our Typical Winter Menus: 


Clam Chowder 

Scotch Barley Broth 

Pot Roast with Gravy 

Potatoes, mashed or creamed 

Spinach 

Beets eve 

Fresh Lima Beans 

Italian Spaghetti 

Salads (Fruit) Raw, Cooked 

Salads (Vegetable) Raw, Cooked 

Salad Blue Plate (large) (cold cut with four 
or five raw vegetables) 

Date Muffins 

Hard Rolls 

Bread & Butter 

Baked Apple or Banana 

Fresh Fruit Cup 

Homemade Gingerbread and Cream 

Chocolate Roll... 

Bakery Pies, Cup Cakes, Cookies 

Milk, Tea, Cocoa 

Ice Cream ee ie 

Candy .. sae j . O01 & 
Fresh fruit display of apples, bananas, oranges 

daily, and also tomato juice, orange juice, grape 


fruit, pineapple and prune juice 





Kitchen Equipment 


Ranges—Vulean with heat control 

Steam Kettle—30 gallon capacity, double 
jacketed, gas fired, constructed of 
aluminum with aluminum covet 

Range Hood—Special design from arelhi 
tect’s drawing. 176” long, 46”) wide 
and 40” high. Constructcd of ga!va 
nized sheet iron and inclosed with an 
outer or curtain ‘hood of galvanized 
sheet steel, porcelain enameled panels 
colored to match the tile. The hood is 
trimmed at the bottom and top and 
along the vertical joints with chromium 
plated metal. The hood is illuminated 
on the inside with indirect lighting 

Cooks’ Table—The Cooks’ table is 10’ 
long and 3’ wide. The top is made of 
corrosion resisting metal with rolled 
edges on all sides, with 10” apron. Th 
table has one under shelf 10” above th 
floor and one overhead shelf, ten feet 
long and 12” wide, a'l of corrosion re 
sisting metal 

Bain Marie—The Bain Marie is 30” long, 

30” 


14 gauge metal, with perforated false 


wide and 10” deep, constructed ot 


bottom. It is equipped with hot water 
connection and waste line and two gas 
burners. . 

Sinks—The Cooks’ sink, Pot sink, Veg 
etable sink, ete. are constructed of cor 
rosion resisting metals. The Cooks’ sink 
is constructed of one compartment; all 
other sinks are divided into two com 
partments, with rolled edges and 10” 
backs and metal drainboards 

Pot Rack—Th« Pot Rack is the three 
bar type, 6’ long and 2 feet de p, con 
structed of wrought iron and equipped 
with malleable iron pot hooks 

Tables—The kitchen is equipped with 
two corrosion resisting metal work 
tabl s, 7'0 
bottom shelf about 10” above the floor 


long and 30” wide, with one 


Each table has one drawer 20” Ys 
5” deep 

The Bakers’ Table is 5’6” iong, 30° wide 
with 3” thick wood top made of se 
lected maple strips 2” wide. The Cabi 
net is constructed of corrosion resisting 


metal and fitted with bins and drawers 


(Continued on page 132) 
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HERE is scarcely a school one visits 
ii today that does not maintain a 
school lunch kitchen and dining room. 
Very often it is the show place of the 
school. The school administrator is filled 
with pride in the room, the eating tables 
and chairs, the drinking fountains, the 
monel metal steam table, sinks and work- 
ing tables, and the stove and cupboards. 
The cupboards when opened are found 
to contain piles of spotless dishes and 
boxes of clean silver. 

When lunch time arrives the visitor is 
ushered into the lunch room again to see 
the variety of food served and watch the 
children pass down the line. 

Later one learns from the principal that 
309 children arrive daily on the school 
bus, of whom 159 are in the line that 
day getting food to complete their noon 
meal. What of the 150 who also arrive 
on the school bus but who are not in the 
line? Watching the children at tables we 
see no thermos bottles and note that bread 
in sandwiches is white. Little children 
are seated at tables on a level with their 
chins and reach up for things as high as 
their shoulders. Obviously this lunch 
room is operated to give children a place 
in which to eat their lunch, but it is not 
recognized as an educational center for 
good food habits. Here is a room too 
infrequently recognized as a place that is 
as valuable for teaching children as any 
class room. Here situations can be set to 
teach children to eat what they need for 
good health, to teach them good table 
manners, neatness, cleanliness, acceptable 
social behavior in eating places, and 
courtesy. 

In spite of experiments that have dem- 
cnstrated the value of hot food at noon 
to children’s learning, many thousands of 
them are still eating cold food at noon 
and this in places where hot food could 
be made available if someone believed 
that they should have it as earnestly as 
someone believes that they need to know 
1 times 4 is 16. 

It would seem trite in such a magazine 
as this to repeat the child’s daily food 
needs when we are all teaching them every 
day, but I am wondering even when we 
teach them do we believe in them? If we 
do, how can we ignore this opportunity 
to be found in almost every school? What 
are we doing to help the entire group of 
309 pupils get the proper food allowance 
necessary to maintain optimum health? 

The child not only needs warm food but 
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A. Philosophy 






By 
Marion S. Van Liew 


Chief, Home Economics Education Bureau 


New York State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


he needs food to supplement that which 
he will receive the remainder of the day 
so that his total food needs for the day 
will be met. Besides these he needs: 


Well cooked food, attractively served; a 


pleasant place to eat; pleasant associa- 
tions; and time to eat the food. 

We need to do more than to set out 
food for children to eat. Too many school 
lunch rooms and cafeterias are satisfied 
to prepare food that children will buy, 
with little thought of meeting their daily 
food needs. To meet these food needs 
should be as much an aim of the school 
as it is to teach children the multiplica- 
tion table or fractions. 

Rest and quiet after the meal is to be 
preferred to vigorous exercise. In general 
school administrators today are appreci- 
ative of the value of a hot school lunch 
but apparently their concern is only for 
the child who can pay money for it. Pro- 
vision is seldom made for the children 
who do not have the money, except for 
those who come from families on relief. 

To prepare and serve a hot dish only 
to those who can pay for it is a practice 
with which no school administrator or 
director of a school lunch should be con- 
tent in the light of present day nutrition 
facts. A hot dish for Att children who 


-do not go home at noon should be the 


goal of every school. The school should 
also assume the responsibility of making 
this possible. 

The reasons why the task of serving a 
hot dish to all children who do not go 
home at noon has not been assured by 
the school before are: (1) that the school 
administrator has not recognized the need; 
and (2) the school lunch manager has not 
seen that it was possible. A few school 
boards offer one hot dish free of charge 
to all children, and assume the financial 
responsibility for it. In such instances 
the concern of the person in charge is 
with the nutrition of the children. The 
school administrators assume this obliga- 
tion with as much concern as they do the 
hiring of good teachers, furnishing the 
classrooms and supplying other learning 
facilities. 

That there is no money does not lessen 
the responsibility of the school to make 
its teaching effective. We do not hesi- 
tate to pay for good teachers but the best 
teacher can do little teaching if the chil- 
dren’s minds are listless from hunger or 
befogged because of indigestion. It is a 
responsibility of the school to render the 
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child susceptible to the learning situation 
that the school provides, as far as it is 
possible to do so. 

It is not necessary for all boards of 
education to supply lunches free for all 
children. There is a way, however, for 
all children who do not go home at noon 
to have hot food. There are three means 
of exchange for the hot food: (1) money; 
(2) food; (3) work. In many schools 
in New York State a hot food is now 
provided for two or three cents. With 
190 school days in the year, this would 
cost a parent from $3.85 to $5.70 a year 
for each child who does not go home for 
lunch. There are, however, many homes 
with little or no money available but that 
have plenty of food stored for use, such 
as carrots, potatoes, fruit. Many homes 
have milk. When the beef is canned, 
there are soup bones. Parents may send 
to school the equivalent in food, calcu- 
lating the market cost of the year’s hot 
food at two cents a dish. Maybe a bushel 
of carrots, three bushels of potatoes or 
smaller amounts of a variety of vegetables 
would be an even exchange. 

If there is neither money nor surplus 
food products, the child can work for hot 
food. One hour of work a week will 
supply him with his hot food daily. Even 
the first grade child can be given a task 
to do within his ability. Six year old 
children can wash vegetables, operate the 
food grinder, set up the counter, dry 
dishes, put them away, and even wash 
them. To plan the tasks to suit the abil- 
ity of the children takes understanding, 
patience and system. High school home- 
making pupils may find this an opportunity 
to use their child development training. 
Much education can be given in personal 
cleanliness, having regard for the prepa- 
ration of food, cleaning foods before 
cooking, orderliness and interest in foods 
for meals. 

In making plans to conduct a school 
lunch on the basis of serving hot food 
to all children who do not go home for 
lunch, the first consideration is the num- 
ber in the group. Of this number, a list 
can be made of those who will be able 
to pay for their lunch with money. From 
the remainder a list may be made of those 
who can probably bring food to pay for 
their lunch and finally, of those who will 
work for it. Even before parents are 
contacted these lists can be satisfactorily 
prepared with the help of the principal, 
superintendent, teachers, school nurses, 
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home demonstration agent and weltare 
officers. Letters can then be sent to the 
parents presenting the plan, giving reasons 
for such a project and seeking their co- 
operation. In a number of schools in 
New York State where the plan has been 
presented to the parent, the heartiest re- 
sponse has been secured. 

A careful plan needs to be made for 
securing the food. Since this is an excel- 
lent organization, management and nutri- 
tion problem, the advanced high school 
homemaking pupils might well take it over 
as a problem under the guidance of the 
homemaking teacher. Menus need to be 
prepared ahead of time and plans made 
and executed for securing the needed 
foods at the right time. Sometimes the 
school has no place suitable for storing 
vegetables and fruits and other food sup- 
plies, so that arrangements must be made 
for the parent to send food when it is 
needed and in right amounts. 

To use the many different pupils per 
week and allow for absences makes a 
careful plan of work necessary. Some 
managers may desire to use a pupil daily 
for one week in five on one duty in order 
to take advantage of improved skill rather 
than only once a week. However, this 
plan may rob the pupil of too much time 
needed for study. The hour or two a 
week per pupil has proved most satisfac- 
tory both for pupils’ school work and 
lunch work. Since much of this work is 
routine in character there is little diff- 
culty in having the tasks well done pro- 
vided pupil work stations are well ar- 
ranged, equipment and materials are at 
hand, and directions carefully prepared. 
Plenty of time per task needs to be 
allowed. 

When the school assumes the responsi- 
bility of providing some hot food for 
every pupil who does not go home at noon, 
it assumes a second responsibility—that 
of giving the child what he needs. A 
school lunch should be planned to supply 
the child with the food he may otherwise 
have to omit from his day’s diet because 
he brings his lunch to school. Checking 
the two meals he has at home against his 
daily food need, the school lunch should 
supply what is not furnished in his home 
meals. The fact that the child brings a 
lunch from home, limits its contents 
usually to sandwiches, fruit and a sweet. 
Checking this against his needs we find 
vegetables and milk omitted. Therefore 
the hot food must consist of some vege- 
tables. 

The school lunch that has proceeded 
thus far is now made to assume a third 
responsibility—that is, to have the child 
eat what he is served. We know that 
children usually like to eat vegetables the 
least of any food. Because we know also 
that they need them for satisfactory nu- 
trition, the school will assume the respon- 
sibility for teaching children to like vege- 
tables, or at least to eat them, and teach 
them this just as seriously and earnestly 
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as it assumes the responsibility for teach- 
ing them English, arithmetic or science. 

We need to make a plan to help chil- 
dren eat and like vegetables. It is the 
responsibility of the school lunch room 
to see that the vegetable dish is made as 
appetizing as possible, and that it is served 
attractively. It is the responsibility of 
the school administrator to see that a 
school program is planned to teach chil- 
dren to eat and like vegetable food. This 
is not the responsibility of the person who 
has charge of the noon lunch. It is a 
school problem and the plan will include 
every teacher in the school. 

When the school has achieved a plan 
whereby all children who do not go home 
at noon eat hot food, it may then con- 
sider serving additional foods. These may 
include a plate lunch, a dessert, milk and 
fruit. If the school holds to its first re 
sponsibility, however, there will be a small 
demand for these additional offerings. 

Candy selling in a school lunch room is 
a moot point. Too lunch 
rooms and cafeterias make up deficits by 
this means. If we are pri- 
marily with the health of the 
and of adequately meeting their 
needs, candy will not be sold. 

The school lunch is a school project 
and not a home economics project. Ina 
school where the size of the school lunch 
can not justify a full-time worker, the 
home economics teacher is probably the 
one on the staff who can best supervise 
and manage it because of her special 
training in scientific principles of cookery, 
nutrition and management. She needs to 
have time given her to do this task, and 
not be expected to teach a full schedule 
of class work besides. In this State a 
free period during the school day is rec- 
ommended in lieu of the noon hour the 
teacher spends in the lunch room unless 


many school 

concerned 
children 
food 


every teacher is assigned daily noon time 
duty. 
With a 


school lunch, pupils in home economics 


broad understanding of the 
classes are no longer expected to prepare, 
serve and clear it away. The organiza- 
tion and management can well be made 
a problem of home economics classes in 
foods and management. Organizing and 
managing are educational activities, but 
to hold a class responsible for all the 
routine work can hardly warrant educa- 
tional credits in any school system. A 
regular worker may be engaged to do the 
routine work or pupils needing financial 
help may be hired to do it. If the school 
lunch is operated on the barter plan sug- 
gested earlier in this article, under which 
pupils will work for their lunch, much 
of the routine will be cared for that way. 
running school 


However, for a smooth 


lunch, some one person, not the home 


economics teacher, needs to be present to 
see that work is done on time and the 
food ready to serve. 

When a routine worker is hired, the 


Beard of Education may budget her wages 


as a legitimate expense toward providing 
satisfactory learning facilities for the pu- 
pils. Such a procedure will make it pos- 
sible to serve food at a lower cost than 
vould otherwise be possible. It can be 
paid for with as good grace as the janitor 
service and fuel costs. If school adminis- 
trators see the school lunch as a part of 


be no 


the school curriculum there will 
question concerning the expense. 
Some one with special training should 
supervise the -school lunch. To assign 
this responsibility to untrained women of 
the community is on a par with engaging 
an unqualified teacher. Under a person 


with special training, such as the home 
economics teacher has had, a woman of 
the community may operate successfully. 
Sometimes, a high school graduate who 
has majored in home economics is capable 
of operating the school lunch, under the 
teacher’s guidance, for whom the work 
may serve as a rich vocational experience 
and lead to a wage earning job in some 
tood business. 

The 


many schools meets a need for a special 


presence of the school lunch in 
course in food economics for boys as well 
as girls in the upper years of the high 
school, or as a post-graduate course. Two 
needs are met by that for 
the lunch, and that for special 
field in which the pupils 


may be guided later inte some wage earn- 


such a course 
operating 
training in the 


ing occupation. 

The emphasis placed in this article on 
the school’s responsibility for adequate 
food for the child of school age, has, up 
to this time, made no point of the school’s 
to help the home meet chil- 


Again, if 


opportunity 
dren’s food needs adequately. 
the school recognizes the need for ade- 


quate nutrition for children, as a_ basis 


for efficient learning, some plan will be 
made to help homes supply more satis- 
fying foods for children than is now 
Suggestions can be sent to 


school 


being done. 
parents for desirable meals for 
children for the lunch box or lunch pail, 
recipes of foods children will like in meals 
at home, or in the lunch box. Some sim- 
ple nutrition facts may be added, one at 
a time, in pertinent language. Sometimes 
an invitation may be sent out to parents 
to visit the school lunch room. A special 
day a week, or a day a month, might be 
set aside for parents’ visit at the time of 
some special school event. It might be 
the P. T. A. meeting, the Home Econom- 
ics extension class meeting, or a special 
assembly day. 


In New 


mittees are being formed in some schools. 


York State school lunch com- 


The members are appointed by the prin- 
cipal and the teacher of home economics 
and serve a dual purpose. They help the 
manager analyze the school lunch needs 
and interpret the school lunch project to 
schools 


the community. In one of our 


such a committee helped to overcome 


community criticism of the school lunch 
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by acquainting the layman with the prob- 
lems involved in managing it. Mothers 
thereafter developed more confidence in 
the school lunch and took more interest 
in their children’s lunch boxes. The com- 


mittee themselves frankly said they 
learned more about nutrition than they 
had known before and were passing such 


This 


helped the teacher secure needed equip 


information on to others. group 
ment and additional help from the Board 
of Education, which the teacher had for- 
merly been unable to do. 

Other schools are inviting small groups 
of parents to be hostesses on certain days. 
Their duties may consist only of standing 
while the children pass in order to note 
the contents of their trays. 
they may assist with the younger children 
at the table. 


Sometimes 








A special evening meal may be operated 
for parents when an evening entertain- 
ment is scheduled. 

One of our school lunch managers and 
teacher of home economics gives a dem- 
onstration once or twice a month during 
the winter of some recipes the children 
like best, or of foods especially good for 
the lunch box. 

The noon hour in many schools is now 
becoming an integral part of the school 
day and should contribute definitely to- 
ward the attainment of worthwhile edu- 
cational goals. Among them should be 
proper food for the child’s midday meal 
and time in which to eat it. Only when 
the school administrator recognizes this 
opportunity will we begin to find all chil- 
dren who do not go horne at noon, eat- 
ing a nourishing hot meal 





Influencing Food Selection 


By Helen Nett 


School Cafeteria Director, 
Niagara Falls, New York 


We have made several attempts to get 
the children in our school cafeterias here 
in Niagara Falls to eat more whole wheat 
bread, vegetables, and balanced lunches, 
but I don’t feel that any of them have 
been as successful as I hoped they might 
be. However, I do feel that slowly, over 
a long period of time, some progress in 
this direction has been and can be made. 
On the whole, more vegetables are con- 
sumed than when I took over the manage- 
ment of the cafeterias a few years ago. 
For instance, at that time both cooks and 
principals told me it was impossible to 
sell beets, carrots, onions, and many other 
common vegetables, and that only peas 
and corn were popular; now this situation 
is completely changed. However, there 
has been much less improvement in this 
respect in schools where the children are 
largely foreign than in those in the better 
sections of the city. 

The first plan tried out was a ten cent 
tray lunch consisting of soup or milk, des- 
cert, and either a hot dish or salad, and 
plain bread and butter. This was popular 
on the days it carried a favorite dish, but 
on the other days the children invariably 
asked to make substitutions which many 
times would have thrown off the dietetic 
balance of the lunch. It was finally aban- 
doned for lack of sales. 

Lettuce sandwiches at three cents are 
one of our most popular items, so I 
thought by making them of whole wheat 
bread we would know that a large per- 


centage of the children were eating at 
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This worked all 
right for a couple of days because the 


least two slices a day. 


sandwiches are in wax paper bags, but on 
the third day they began to scrutinize the 
bags to see what kind of bread they were 
getting, and the sales immediately dropped. 
We continued using the whole wheat bread 
ior two weeks, as I have found it takes 
at least that long in the cafeterias to get 
a new idea across. By this time our let- 
tuce sandwich consumption had dropped 
in the junior high schools to almost noth- 
ing. At the end of the two weeks we re- 
turned to white bread for lettuce sand- 
wich and our sales again mounted to the 
old level. The senior high school, how- 
ever, has always sold a reasonable amount 
of whole wheat bread, and there are re- 
quests for it if we run out of it. I think 
this is due to two factors; first, that by 
the time children reach high school they 
have absorbed from various health edu- 
cation classes the fact that whole grains 
are better for them than the highly re- 
fined ones, and secondly, the girls are very 
anxious to keep their slim figures, and 
feel that eating whole wheat bread is one 
method of doing this. 

Our next experiment was in giving 
without charge a slice of buttered whole 
wheat bread with every serving of vege- 
tables, which sell for four cents. At first 
the junior high children asked to substi- 
tute white for the whole wheat bread, and 
when they were told we couldn’t do this 
as we wanted them to learn to like the 
whole wheat bread, they removed it from 
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the plate and left it on the counter. We 
have continued this policy, however, and 
now, after several months, find them not 
only taking the bread and eating it, as a 
rule, but our vegetable sales have in- 
creased appreciably. 

We also serve a five-cent plate of a 
protein salad such as egg or fish, with 
a slice of buttered whole wheat bread. 
This is particularly popular with the girls 
in senior high school. Of course, they 
are the ones who buy the most salads 
anyway, and as these are for the most 
part six cents and seven cents, perhaps 
this is only because they are saving a cent 
or two and getting the bread in addition. 
Nevertheless, with a bottle of milk and 
some fruit, which most of them take with 
it, it gives them a nourishing lunch for 
ten cents. The fact that the price 1s 
identical, and the lunch nearly so, with the 
ten-cent tray lunch we abandoned, makes 
one wonder why the present method pro- 
duces better results. My only explana- 
tion is that children like to make their 
own choices rather than having them 
made for them. 

Our plate lunch has proved very suc- 
cessful, and its sales are increasing stead 
ily, and although the children sometimes 
ask for substitutions we don’t find them 
doing it as often as the faculty does. The 
plate usually consists of meat, potato and 
a vegetable, or four fresh vegetables, or 
meat, a small salad and a vegetable, at 
ten or twelve cents, which gives a (airly 
well balanced lunch, and still leaves the 
customer the privilege of choosiny his 
own beverage and dessert. 
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THE POTS THAT CHEER 


By Lulu G. Graves 


Corning Glass Company 
Glass coffee maker and percolator. 


With the wide choice of excellent coffee 
pots and urns in the market and good 
brands of coffee at prices to meet all 
budgets a beverage to please any taste is 
a simple matter. 

The drip, or filter, and percolator meth- 
ods are popular for both domestic and 
large quantity service. In these two proc- 
esses the principle is much the same, that 
is, having the water in contact with the 
coffee for only a short time. In finely 
ground coffee the fiber cells are broken 
and the desirable flavors are readily ex- 
tracted when boiling water is poured over 
it: in from three to six 
results 


instances 
minutes are sufficient for 
When the contact is too long bitter oils 
are extracted from the coffee, giving a 
decidedly bitter taste to the beverage, 
which is often mistaken for that of strong 
coffee though the flavor is quite different. 

The pots illustrated exemplify the drip 


most 
best 


and percolator methods for domestic use. 
They have many good features in com- 
mon. China and glass represent ideal ma- 
terials for coffee pots (this statement is 
not a condemnation of all metals for this 
purpose because some of them are good). 
All are simple in design, free from 
crevices that catch and hold stale coffee 
that may affect the taste of the beverage, 
and they are easily kept clean. A bever- 
age with the maximum of 
flavor is obtained in them since there is 
no boiling with consequent loss of aroma 
through evaporation; the liquid has a 
clear rich color and the quality of the 
second cup is equal to that of the first cup. 

In making coffee with the non-porous 
china pot the coffee is very finely ground 
and placed on a filter of silky fiber, boil- 
ing water is poured over the coffee and 


real coffee 


slowly filters through, making a beautiful 
rich liquid free from sediment. It is best 
to stir the liquid just before pouring to 
A fresh filter 
For 


be sure of a uniform brew. 
should be used with each brewing. 
serving, the tricolator top is replaced by 
the cover of the pot. 

These china pots are made in many 


shapes, sizes and colors: by the time you 
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New York City 


Tricolator Company 


Filter-type coffee pot with china base. 


read this a glass one may be ready for 
you. A flame pad is provided for use 
over a gas flame to protect the pot from 
too great heat and it is useful in keeping 
the coffee hot. 
cast iron and a top of heat resistant ma- 
terial with an air space between the two 
for insulation. The manufacturers recom- 
mend using this pad and issue a guarantee 
against heat breakage on any china or 


This pad has a base of 


glass coffee pot providing plate is in use 
to protect pot direct flame. One 
may also have a small electric plate with 
a controlled heat for keeping the 
coffee hot without danger of boiling; the 
plate serves equally well to keep other 


from 


low 


foods warm. 

The crystal percolator and the coffee 
maker form a combination that is capti- 
vating by its beauty and by the fact that 
By re- 
moving the inner device from the perco- 
lator it is converted into a pitcher for 
cold beverages. The coffee-maker brews 
by the drip method. The bottom of the 
upper bowl and the glass saucer that it 


they serve in so many capacities. 


rests upon have corresponding perfora- 
tions, during brewing the bowl is turned 
so that these are not together. The coffee 
is put into this upper bowl and _ boiling 
water poured over it; the grounds are 
stirred briefly to prevent their being too 
closely packed for prompt extraction and 
for all of the grounds to be in contact 
with the water. When the desired strength 
is obtained the bowl is turned to. bring 
the perforations together and the liquid 
flows into the pot below. The upper bowl 
is exchanged for the cover of the pot and 


through the gleaming glass all can see the 


rich brown beverage being served. By 
using the lower bowl and the cover, the 
pot becomes a teapot when desired. What 
more could one ask from two utensils? 

An all purpose, or percolator, grind of 
coffee is used for both glass coffee pots 
With a little water in the bottom they may 
be placed directly over the flame so that 
the pot becomes heated while the coffee is 
being added. A low flame should always 


be used to prevent boiling instead of 


“perking.” The covers have lips on the 
catch beneath the rim 


them 


under side which 
of the pot 
the pot is tipped for pouring. 


is placed over the spout during brewing 


securely when 


If the lip 


holding 


practically no aroma escapés. 

With all of the pots discussed here time 
is saved if they are heated before starting 
This put- 
water in 


the brewing. may be done by 


ting hot them for a minute or 


two, or, by the above mentioned way of 


putting a little water in the pot and 


placing it over the heat while preparing 


the coffee. In all of these pots a small 


quantity ot heverage can be made as satis 
They, as 


factorily as is the full amount 


is true of all coffee pots, should be kept 
clean by thorough washing in soapy water 
brown stains 
Other 


that the 


and rinsing in hot water and 
scoured off promptly 
bad 


scouring required to take them off may 


should be 


wise they may become so 


damage the surface of the pot, especially 


if it is a metal pot, and badly stained pots 
of the Coffee 


affect the flavor cottee 


( 
should not be completely put to 


pots 


gether between usings as stale odors are 


likely to 


change the flavor of 


develop, and these, too, may 


the coffee 
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18¢ Specials Prove Popular 
Sellers 


Special lunches selling for eighteen 
cents each have proved very popular in 
High School cafeteria, 
Miss Natalie Betts, di- 


rector of the cafeterias, has supplied the 


the Lakewood 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


following menus and the recipes for some 
of the dishes. If each item in the menu 
were to be purchased separately, the stu- 
dent would pay 20 to 21 cents for his 
lunch. The special lunch is therefore a 
good bargain. The same sized portions 
are served on the special combination as 
the a la carte. In the Lakewood schools 
Miss Betts explains that there is no de- 
mand for a cheaper tray or for one that 
cannot include a dessert. 


Limas and Sausage* Golf Balls* 

Carrots and Peas 

Caramel Pudding* Bread and Butter 
Milk Fruit Cup—Milk 


Fresh String Beans 


; ; Salmon Patties and 
Chop Suey and Rice 


: Cream Sauce with Peas* 
Apple Salad 


; Health Salad 
Banana Cake* : ee 
Milk Gingerbread and 
a Whipped Cream 
ne Milk 


Washington Chowder 
Minced tout: Cendwicn® Stushroom Sauce* 
Orange Triffle Molded Fruit Salad 
Milk Roll 


Egg Cutlet with 


and Butter 
Milk 


Go_r BALLs—50 portions 


1 qt. raw rice 31% qt. tomato sauce 


9 Ibs. ground beef salt, pepper 


1 onion 


Parboil or steam rice until partially 


done. Chop onion and mix with the meat 


and rice and season. Shape into balls. 


Cover with slightly thickened tomato 


sauce and bake slowly until done—-(about 


Do ir.). 


Tomato SAUCE 


11% qt. tomato puree salt, pepper 


? 


2 qt. water sugar if desired 


LIMAS AND SAUSAGE—50 portions 


4 lb. dried lima 1 T. chili sauce 
beans 2 T. salt 
414 lb. sausage meat 3 qt. tomatoes 


¥4 Ib. onions 


Soak beans over night. Boil or steam 
Fry onion and sausage and 
pour off fat. Add this fat to the broth 


of the beans and the tomatoes and thicken. 


until tender. 


Combine and season and bake in moderate 
oven 1 hr. or more until browned. 


Mincep Ham SANDWICHES 

6 lb. ground, cooked tard 
cottage ham (7 to 1 T. 
8 lb. before cook- 1 c. 


paprika 

sweet pickle 
ing) relish 

1 T. prepared mus- 2 qt. salad dressing 


This filling will make about 150 sand- 


wiches 
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BANANA CaAKE—50 portions 
1 t. salt 
qt. sliced bananas 


g lb. shortening 


c. Sugar 
b. cake flour 


Cc 

8 eggs 
t. soda 

t 


sour milk 


5 
2 
4 t. 4c. 
4 t. baking powder 2 t. vanilla 


Cream shortening; add sugar gradually 
and continue creaming; add bananas and 
mix; add eggs; mix and sift dry ingredi- 
ents 3 times. Add alternately with the 
milk to the first mixture. Add vanilla. 
4 two-layer 9” cakes. 


CARAMEL Puppinc—50 portions 


3 qt. evaporated 1% T. salt 
milk 2 c. sugar (cara- 
4 qt. water melized ) 
5 c. sugar 1/3 Ib. butter 
2 c. cornstarch 2 T. vanilla 


Scald evaporated milk and water. Mix 
sugar, cornstarch and salt and add to the 
hot milk. Cook thoroughly. Add _ the 
caramelized sugar very slowly. Add but- 
Top with 
whipped cream and garnish with chopped 
nuts. 


ter and vanilla. Cool and dip. 


Marte Nut Mo_p—50 portions 
2'4 qt. brown sugar 2 t. salt 
3 4 doz. egg whites 


qt. water 1} 
21% c. cornstarch 3 


1% T. 


c. chopped walnuts 
mapleine 


Mix cornstarch to a paste with part of 
the water. Bring remainder of water to 
boil; add brown sugar, salt, and the corn- 
starch paste, stirring constantly and cook 
thoroughly in top of double boiler. When 
this mixture is very thick, add it slowly 
to the stiffly beaten egg whites and mix 


well. Add the nuts and mapleine. Mold. 
ORANGE TRIFFLE—50 portions 

2 c. orange jello 5 c. drained crushed 

5 c. warm water pineapple 

5 c. fruit juice 5 c. oranges—free 

2%. c. sugar from membrane, 

71 


c. cream cut in sections 


Dissolve jello in warm water. Add fruit 
juice and chill. When slightly congealed 
beat until of whipped 
cream. Fold in the fruit and the whipped 
cream to which the sugar has been added. 


consistency of 


Dip into individual molds and chill. 
Ecc CuTLets 

50 servings—using No. 12 ice cream dipper 

4 doz. hard boiled 14 c. salt 
eggs % t. pepper 

3c. flour l to 2°4 

2 qt. milk onion or juice 

14 |b. butter 


grated 


Make a very stiff white sauce of the 
flour, butter and milk and season. Chop 
eggs and add to this mixture. Add onion 
juice. Cool. Add a few bread crumbs 
if mixture is not stiff enough to shape 
Egg, crumb and 


into form of cutlets. 


fry in deep fat. Serve with mushroom 


or Spanish sauce. 


SALMON Patties 
120 servings—using No. 12 ice cream 
dipper 


10 cans of salmon % t. pepper 


1% c. minced onion 5 qt. mashed pota- 
2 2/3 c. chopped toes 

celery 20 eggs 
14 c. salt 3 t. lemon juice 


Clean salmon, saving juice to mix with 
Shape 
Dip in crumbs and fry in 


potatoes, etc. Mix and season. 
into patties. 
deep fat. Serve with cream sauce and 


fresh peas. 
WASHINGTON CHOWDER 


4 qt. raw diced po- 1 No. 10 can corn 


tatoes 1 No. 10 can toma- 
1% c. raw diced toes 

onion 8 qt. scalded milk 
4 qt. water 4 |b. butter 
Bt, Sait 


salt and pepper to taste 


Cook potatoes and onion in the boiling 
salted water. When almost done, add 
corn and tomatoes and continue cooking 
Add this mixture to the hot milk just 
before serving, and season with butter, 
salt & pepper to taste. Makes 20 quarts 
of soup. 


Meeting the Needs of 
the Students 
(Continued from page 129) 
Vegetable Peeler—Hobart Model. 
Slicing Machine—Hobart Model 


Mixing Machine—Hobart Model 
Dishwashing Machine—Crescent Model 





There is a separate room for dish- 
washing with table, wall 
shelves, soiled dish table, sink for glass 


clean dish 


washing, etc., all of special design to 
suit the various conditions and _ con- 
structed of corrosion resisting metal. 
Refrigerators—One Seeger Cabinet, one 
coil and one Frigidaire Compressor. 
The front, ends, top and interior food 
compartments are porcelain finish. The 
back, bottom and interior cooling com- 
partment are galvanized steel finish. 
Connected to drains with brass tubing. 
Frigidaire in Cooking Room is a spe- 
cial model lacquered green to match 


tile in this room. 


Cafeteria Equipment 


The Cafeteria is equipped with a double 
counter with tray slides, steam tables, 


cutlery boxes, display cases, chocolate 
urns, etc. complete. The top is con- 
structed of corrosion resisting metal 


with rolled edges on all sides and cut out 
to accommodate steam tables, drip 
troughs and cutlery boxes. The front and 
ends are faced with heavy porcelain ena- 
mel panels trimmed with chromium 
plated strips. The enamel panels ar¢ col- 
ored to match the tile walls. The counter 
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ROYAL is the only nationally distributed baking powder made with - The Cream of Tartar in Royal 
Cream of Tartar, a natural fruit product from luscious, ripe grapes. = 4 gives finer flavor and texture 


The Only Kind of Baking Powder 


made with a Pure Fruit Product 


2 $ ‘ : , ‘ 7 
It’s the Cream of Tartar in Yet this superior baking powder is not ex- 
pensive. Enough Royal for an average baking 
Royal that assures finer flavor Poe Te! When the best costs so little, 
° * She age pet cane , = 
and better keeping quality isn’t it foolish to take chances with doubtful 
brands? 
A YOU KNOW, there are three kinds Next time you need baking powder, order 
of baking powder. But only one—the Royal—the only nationally known baking pow- 
Cream of Tartar kind—is made with a der made with a pure fruit product. 
> fri); +! 
pure fruit product! FREE—ROYAL COOK BOOK! Beautifully illustrated. Basic 
Cream of Tartar comes from grapes—a recipes, rules for fine cakemaking, hints on handling doughs and 
vie A * batters, and other valuable helps for teachers. Mail coupon. 
luscious, juice-heavy variety grown in the 


° A ; as ° r 
vineyards of Southern |: rance. And It s this Royal Baking Powder, Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
. * - OTS ° ‘ 691 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 604, 
Cream of Tartar in Royal that gives such Please send free Royal Cook Books for class use 
delicious flavor... such tender lightness to —_— 
everything you bake. It builds up a finer sides 
texture, too, that holds in moisture .. . City 


keeps your cake fresh for days. School 


Copyright, 1037, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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is also equipped with an ice cream cabi- 
net and compressor. There is ample room 
for two cashiers. 

The tray slides are constructed of three 
bars of chromium plated metal. The traf- 
fic is controlled by chromium plated traf- 
fic rails. 

The water cooler is 45” long, 25” 
wide and 60” high, constructed of corro- 
sion resisting metal, with drip troughs 
and anti-splash gratings. The cooler is 
equipped with push back glass filler type 
faucets. On each end there is fitted five 
sets of chromium plated brackets to ac- 
commodate ten 14” x 18” aluminum trays. 
The cooler is equipped with a General 
Electric % hp. condensing unit and an 
insulated Filtrine unit of 25 gallon ca- 
pacity. 

The room is equipped with two chro- 
mium plated dish trucks on rubber tired 


wheels. 


Conference of Food 
Service Directors 


The third annual Conference of Food 
Service Directors will be held this year, 
November 5-6, in Boston, Massachusetts, 
instead of Providence, R. I., as previously 
announced. Miss Dairy Treen, School 
Feeding Director of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union in Beston, is 
local chairman for this year’s conference. 

There is to be a large group of school 
cafeteria managers, the Boston Dietetics 
Association and members of the local 
Home Economics Association helping 
Miss Treen with the program and_ar- 
rangements 

This meeting is always a very inter- 
esting one for all of those who are in 
school cafeteria or any institutional feed 
ing work. The program is usually rather 
iiformal and speakers of national promi- 
nence make it inspirational and very help- 
ful. A large attendance is expected at this 
year’s meeting. 


Consumer Buying Problems 
(Continued from page 119) 


Everybody likes to rest and be comfort 
able. The most obvious appeals to this 
desire are found in the goods that are 
said to provide these satisfactions; thus 
we find in advertising many fp tures of 
homes or rooms provided with comfort- 
able looking furniture, and others which 
show people enjoying the use of luxuri- 
ous furnishings such as soft :nattresses, 
cozy blankets, etc. 

There are a great many urges connected 
with our association with other people 
and these, too, are used to stimulate de- 
sires. For instance, we imitate thos« 
whom we admire and like and we emu- 
late those whom we consider superior; 
we desire success and will purchase many 
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types of goods to show our domination 
and our superiority. It is also true that 
we like to be recognized as individuals, 
and this with a desire for prominence 
makes us easy victims of the new and 
ultra in style. In spite of our desire to 
be prominent by being different, we also 
desire to conform with what others are 
doing, for few of us have the courage to 
be so different that we are conspicuous. 
This is one of the reasons that we follow 
the fashions and look for the styles that 
are in the mode. Closely related to these 
desires are two others, somewhat oppo- 
site in nature, and these are the desire to 
explore the new and the desire for the 
old or familiar. It is the desire for the 
new combined with the desire for supe 
riority that causes owners of automobiles 
to turn in the year-old car for a new 
model. Curiosity and the desire for va- 
riety will cause us to try the new kind 
of food for breakfast, buy a new kind 
of beverage, or a new type of material 
for a dress. It is the desire for the old 
and familiar that frequently prevents us 
from doing the very things that curiosity 
prompts us to do. It has been said that 
we are “little creatures of habit,” and we 
become attached to our old things, espe- 
cially those that have given us pleasure 
or some particular kind of satisfaction in 
the past. Fear, too, you see is here, since 
we may not dare to make the change lest 
we are dissatisfied with the new. 

There is one desire that seems to be 
stronger among men and boys than it is 
among women, and that is the collecting 
instinct, and an excellent example of this 
is found in the collection of postage 
stamps by men and boys. You can see, 
readily, how this drive combined with 
others may he the reason why we buy 
many things we do not actually need 
Rivalry and the desire for ownership are 
also a part of the urge to collect things. 
These urges are used by advertisers who 
offer sets of pictures and other objects 
to children. Hero worship, too, is the 
basis of the appeal for things like those 
used by the adored one—Tom Mix hand- 
kerchiefs and Shirley Temple dolls being 
examples. 

The desire for beauty is common to all 
of us alike, and the strength of this de- 
sire sometimes blinds us so that we can- 
not sce other qualities that are undesir- 
able and that make the product worthless. 

The desire for cleanliness is often used 
in advertising, especially when it is cou- 
pled with fear. Cleanliness and sanitation 
are closcly related to health problems, 
thus we desire to escape from the dan- 
gers of disease through the use of prod- 
ucts said to be necessary for this purpose. 
The desire to be pleasing to others often 
lies behind the use of a dentifrice, of 
soap, cosmetics and many other types of 
goods. When you analyze your adver- 
tisements you will find that the desire 
to appear attractive to the opposite sex 
is frequently used as an appeal, especially 








in relation to goods that will make the 
user appear more desirable. 

The advertising man usually knows a 
great deal more about these drives or 
desires of ours than we do and therefore 
is able to use them in many ways to in- 
fluence us to act without our being aware 
of the fact. For this reason, let us look 
at some of the characteristics of these 
desires and see how they work. We have 
already found that they are “action 
starters” and that they are common to 
all people. Analyzing your advertisements 
you will see that there may be several 
different kinds of appeal in one picture, 
for another characteristic is interplay. 
These urges seldom appear alone, but 
combine in different ways. For example, 
parental love, possessiveness, and self-as- 
sertiveness may combine in one case, but 
self-assertiveness, rivalry and pugnacity 
may combine in a different situation. 
Again, the strength of a drive may be 
stronger at one time than it is at another; 
thus pugnacity and the desire for pos- 
session might cause one to fight for an 
object today while fear would make him 
lose the desire the next day. Before mar- 
riage young men and women are interested 
in the things that will make them at- 
tractive to each other, but married people 
care more about the things that have to 
do with the home and the bringing up 
of children; thus parental love is stronger 
in the older person while the desire to 
please the opposite sex may he stronger 
in the youth. The desire for active physi- 
cal sports is stronger in boys than in 
girls, therefore football and baseball 
equipment are advertised in magazines 
published chiefly for boys. 

Another characteristic of these drives 
is found in the fact that they wax and 
wane, having more potency at one time in 
the life of the individual than at other 
times. This is one of the reasons that 
so many broadcasting programs are given 
for children. One writer says that: 

“The acquisitive instinct in children ts 
responsible for the increased sales in 
products which contain one of a series of 
pictures or prizes in the package. The 
most popular subjects used are baseball 
players, flags of all countries, battleships, 
birds, flowers, wild animals, fish, dogs, 
Mother Goose subjects, national heroes, 
and movie stars. The desire to own the 
entire set is so strong that the average 
child won't rest until he has secured the 
series in its entirety.” * 

That the effectiveness and potency of 
an advertisement may be as complete as 
possible in arousing desires and_ stimu- 
lating the individual to act, much time 
and effort have been spent in the study 
of other factors relating to the total set-up 
of the advertisement. It is impossible to 
do more than bring some of these factors 
into attention so they may he recognized 


1Grumbine, E. Evalyn, Printer’s /nk, This 
Juvenile Market.” 
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for the part they play in the atmosphere 
of the entire picture. Two of these fac- 
tors are found in the use of color and 
figures or pictures. Both of these have 
attention value but they also have quali- 
ties which make them inherently attrac- 
tive. Color furnishes a means of creating 
differences, making an object or some part 
stand out from its surroundings. It also 
carries varying degrees of emotional stim- 
ulation which the individual recognizes by 
saying, “I prefer blue,” or “I dislike 
green.” In addition to increased interest 
and meaning, pictures serve the practical 
purpose of helping the reader to grasp 
more quickly the thought expressed. They 
also definitely increase emotional stimu- 
lation. 

Other factors which have important in- 
fluences in meaning and emotional re- 
sponse include line and form, type and its 
arrangement, the size of space to be used 
and the method of “laying out” the ma- 
terials used within the space, kinds of 
borders to be used and their relation to 
subject, layout and space. These are each 
studied in great detail so that every ad- 
vertisement may be as perfect as possible, 
its selling power increased, and the money 
of the advertiser spent to the greatest 
advantage. 

So much then for the methods used by 
the business world to influence the con- 
sumer in his use of money. Let us see 


to what extent the methods of the adver-, 


tiser may expect to be successful and what 
blocking factors may interfere with the 
hoped-for-outcome of the stimulated chain 
of events. 

Now, in the beginning, we called these 
drives or desires “action starters” and 
this quality is related to our most im- 
portant problem. Must we always re- 
spond to these urges? Can we control 
them or do they always control us? For- 
tunately, nature has provided us with an- 
other gift, the power to think and to 
reason. One authority says that “we 
think with difficulty and resort to easier 
forms of behavior whenever possible.” 
It is probable that we would do more 
thinking and better reasoning if we had 
more facts to use when we want to make 
a choice in the way we will act. Here is 
an example: Sweaters are advertised at 
$1.98, at $3.89, and at $5.49. How shall 
we decide which one to buy? The $5.49 
sweater is made in the newest style and 
many of our friends are wearing them. 
There is also an especially nice shade of 
blue, our favorite color. However, we 
are limited in funds and we must make 
this sweater last a long time; in addition 
we want to subscribe to the school paper, 
and if we buy the $3.89 sweater we will 
Save enough for that. Which one shall 
we buy? 

Facts about the wearing quality of the 
Various priced sweaters will help us to 
decide about the best value for the money 


(Continued on page 146) 
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THIS NEW 
OVEN-HEAT-CONTROL 
NOT ONLY WATCHES 
OVEN TEMPERATURES 


BUT 
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'lROBERTSHAW 


1 IN THE WINDOW the 
red signal swings into view 


2 OVEN BY-PASS (B) and 
safety pilot (P) are easily 
adjusted 


WHEN THE OVEN 
IS PRE-HEATED 


Never again will you or your 
students have to guess when 
oven temperature reaches 
its mark. The new Robert- 
shaw oven-heat-control with 
the Thermal Eye tells when 
—with a bright red signal 
that swings into view the in- 
stant the oven reaches right 
heat. 

No guessing! No over-wait- 
ing! Just leave it all to the 
amazing accuracy of the 
signal. 

Write for the list of both 
gas and electric ranges 
equipped with Thermal Eye 
controls. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT 
COMPANY 


Youngwood, Penna. 


3 ON THE BEZEL is the 


oven cock 


ROBERTSHAW OVEN -HEAT-CONTROL 


with the {hermal Cye 
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Meet Life! 






Running to 






CHILD * CARE 
and TRAINING 








By MARION L. FAEGRE 
and JOHN E. ANDERSON 


For courses in home-making. 
Fourth (revised) edition of a 
standard text. Expanded to deal 
with the older as well as_ the 
younger child. New material in 
every chapter. New _ illustrations. 


The fruit of ten years’ research in 
the University of Minnesota’s In- 
stitute of Child Welfare. 


Covers physical, emotional, men- 
tal, and social development, with 
emphasis on family relationships 
and the psychological principles 
underlying habit training. 

“Invaluable for all who are 
studying or planning courses in the 


field.” — Journal of Home _ Eco- 
nomics. 
“The best of what is known 


about the psychology of childhood.” 
—Journal of Educational Sociology. 

“By far the best book of its kind 
I have seen. It is psychologically 
sound, simply and_ interestingly 
written.” —Lewis M. Terman, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Thirty-day examination copy sent 
to teachers on request. 2.00 


MINNESOTA HOUSE DESIGN 
AND HOUSE FURNISHING TEST 


By Clara M. Brown, Nell White, 
and Muriel F. Puhr 


Forms A and B. $2.00 a hundred. 
Illustrations to accompany test, 
$1.00 for 25. Sample package (con- 
taining test, manual, scoring key, 
and illustrations), 35 cents. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


Minneapolis 








. 
VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


@Accepted as standard educational mate- 
rials by the Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Instruction. For teaching 
courses which include the Vitamins. 

Interesting illustrated charts, recent 
and authoritative pamphlets, readin 
references to Vitamins A, B, C, D, E 
and G, 

Prepared in collaboration with many 
teachers and nationally known home eco- 
nomics authorities. 


Supplied gratis. Write to 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 
Madison, 


Baseom Hall Wisconsin 
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You may want to read Mrs. Meics AND 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM by Elizabeth Corbett 
(D. Appleton-Century, 1936) because it is 
almost the only book in the world whose 
heroine is an old lady over eighty, or you 
may like it for its home economics corol- 
laries, or best of all you may pick it up 
just for its feminine charm. It is the 
third of a series, for Mrs. Meigs and her 
creator are both resourceful people and 
we see the first Mrs. Meigs in her apart- 
ment, coping with relatives and playing 
bridge, then Mrs. Meigs in a single house, 
still keeping her daughters at bay and 
marrying off her grandchildren, and now 
in the latest we see her with a most as- 
siduous and suitable suitor and we watch 
the idea of marriage slipping into the 
back of her mind while she lends more 
than one helping hand to her possible 
step-children as well as her own. It is a 
hyperfeminine book, all shopping, contract, 
children and grandchildren, dinners and 


frank discussion of pregnancy and the 
modern girl. The book has the same home 
atmosphere that Agnes Haynes Irwin 


used to put into her “Phoebe and Ernest 
and Oliphant Orphan” stories. Mrs. Meigs 
is Phoebe in old age handling every one 
with tact and always getting her own way, 
if she is sure of her own mind. When you 
are eighty-one you may not be sure you 
want to marry again, but your mental pros 
and cons, like those of Mrs. Meigs, will 
make an excellent contribution to the sci- 
-ence of gerontology, which is much the 
same as that of adolescence, only old age 
slows up a good deal and is incapable of 
rash precipitateness. 

We were once sent to interview a new 
home economics dean who had come to 
our college. We hoped to be able to show 
in the college paper that she was a human 
being whom all the students would be glad 
to know. So our first question was to ask 
her the the last book 
bought that was not a technical book and 

“Why I never 
life 
indignantly, irri- 


name of she had 


what she thought of it. 
book in 


exclaimed 


bought a except text 


boc ks,” 


tated at the revealing question and because 


my 


she 


we did not explore the chemical corners of 
her soul. She was in her early thirties and 
had never bought a book for the pleasures 
of exploration, the discipline of possible 
disappointment, or the 
book to read again and again. 

but soul! 
pauvre We 


one or 


joy of owning a 
bedside 
Nothing 
Ouelle 


know 


text books in her 
miserable! 
take 


them on 


femme 
women who always 
with their 
travels to make hotel rooms look home- 
like, They might also slip into their lug 


gage a play of Shakespeare, or of Barrie, 


two photographs 


The Book Corner 


Reviews of Old and New Books 


poems by Henley, or “The Count of 
Monte Cristo,” according to the tempera- 
ment God gave them. Any one of the 
books is good to go to bed with again and 
again. Our own personal bedside books 
happen to be Anatole France’s “Histoire 
Comique” and Lafcadio Hearn’s “Two 
Years in the West Indies.” Better still 
than bedside books is to buy a new book 
every time you go on your travels. Thus 
a trip to New York last November to see 
the Renoir and Cézanne expositions and 
the Book Fair made me buy Vollard’s 
“Memories of a Picture Buyer,” a book 
irritatingly translated but with a golden 
nugget here and there. On my last visit to 
Montreal I bought the last Jalna book just 
to know more about the Whiteoaks family. 
Coming from California last spring a ten 
minute stop in Newton, Kansas, gave me 
time to buy Santayana’s “Last Puritan.” 
None of these will ever become a bedside 
book but they were admirable travelling 
companions, boon companions for a few 
hours. You had better buy an occasional 
book if you wish to be a woman who is 
worth interviewing from the standpoint of 


F.A. 


a human being. 


Ir WomeN Must Work, by Loire Brophy. 
Published by D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York City, 1936. $1.75. 
135 pp. 

This is a handbook for women who 
work or desire work, wherein the answers 
to “How shall I find a job?” and “How 
shall I keep my job?” will be found, treat- 
ed in a sound way with actual facts as 
a basis. Mrs. Brophy is and has been for 
fifteen years an employment counsellor in 
New York City, handling employment 
problems of both men and women execu- 
tives in the brackets as 


well as those in the lower salary brackets. 


higher salary 
In this book she discusses the problems 
of women in the choice 


of work to the conduct of a highly re- 
She tells 


business from 


sponsible executive in an office. 


how to apply for a job by letter or in 


person, how to get along with superiors 
and fellow-workers, how to prepare for 


advancement and how to be in line for 
improved pay or position when the right 
time comes. She gives advice on such 
matters as business dress, office conduct, 
living arrangements, recreations and hob- 
bies, and the psychology of fatigue. She 
deals concretely with the problem of mar- 
riage and a career in business. 

and 


Il to 


All women who are in_ business 
those who desire to be would do w 


read “If Women Must Work.” 
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Dietetics SIMPLIFIED, L. Jean Bogert and 


Mame T. Porter. The Macmillan Com- | 


pany, 1937. Pp. 637, price $3.00. 

Many who have grown weary in an at- 
tempt to get authentic information on 
foods and dietetics in language they can 
understand will rejoice when they see the 
and they, together 
concerned with the 


name of this book, 
with those who are 
teaching and practice of dietetics and diet 
theory, will be happy to find that the text 
justifies the name. 

The book is divided into four logical 


classifications for teaching; at the same | 
time, these divisions facilitate its use as | 


a reference for the reader who is not 
interested in teaching. The sections are: 

I. Elementary Nutrition, the 
food elements, common sources of each 
element, their function in the body and 
other pertinent facts pertaining to them. 


covers 


II. Diet in Normal Conditions, discuss- | 


es menu building; adequate diets for the 
several members of the family under vary- 
ing conditions and how these may be 
fitted together in the menu; diets at dif- 
ferent cost levels; and some of the more 
frequently found race problems. 

IIT. Diet Therapy, includes 
hospital diets and an excellent treatment 
of the customary therapeutic diets though 
more emphasis is given to the acid-base 
relations in diet than is generally given in 
practice today. Little is said about stand- 
ard hospital diets, fortunately. The 
lief in modern hospitals is that diets for 
not be institutional- 


standard 


an institution need 
ized. It is the belief of this reviewer that 
type diets have no place in a well organ- 
ized dietary department with adequate 
personnel and reasonably good facilities 
for caring, cooking and serving of food. 
IV. Laboratory Cooking, 
consists of thirty lessons correlated with 
the general text. The first fifteen deal 
with the preparation and service of the 
different classes of foods, the remaining 
fifteen are devoted to therapertic diets. 


Lessons in 


The lessons are designed specifically for 
hospital class work but they may well 
serve as a basis for dietetic classes in 
schools, and the book as a whole is as 
valuable for the school reference library 
as it is for a hospital library. 

Both authors are well known in the 
school and hospital field and they know 
the kind of information that is lacking, 
though needed. As expressed in their 
preface, “a simply written yet thoroughly 
scientific text on Dietetics would be of 
Service to students in Home Economics 
courses, to hospital dietitians, to nurses 
and medical students. In addition, such a 
book should be welcomed by physicians 
who desire to educate their patients along 
dietary lines, and by intelligent housewives 
who are anxious to understand how to 
cope with the feeding problems of fam- 
ilies”. They have given us this book 


Lulu G. Graves 
APRIL, 1937 


be- | 


atchless Meals! And why 
“matchless”? Because they contain 
an extra large amount of whole 
milk and also extra vitamin D. Be- 
cause, while they are appetite ap- 
pealing and taste satisfying, they 
are less expensive. 

And how can such desirable re- 
sults be accomplished? By using 
Irradiated Pet Milk, it is possible 
easily to include an extra amount 


of pure, safe, whole milk plus extra 


vitamin D in dishes that taste better 
because of the milk they contain. 
Because Pet Milk is double-rich, it 


can be diluted with less than an 


equal amount of another liquid 


it can be used in place of cream 
it will replace eggs and butter. 
Irradiated Pet Milk, with its extra 
vitamin D, still costs less generally 
than ordinary milk—far less than 
cream—neither of which contains 


vitamin Dinany appreciable amount. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1447D Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, free of charge, 


‘“‘Matchless Meals for 2 or 4 or 6” 


Name 


City 


Offer limited t 


Address 


State 

















NEWS NOTES 


THE WESTERN Arts ASSOCIATION will 
meet in Toledo, Ohio, April 14 to 17. 
Plans are under way for a fine program, 
school and commercial exhibits, trips to 
Toledo industries, and enough entertain- 
ment to relieve the strain of meetings. 
Members of the Association will receive 
tentative and final programs. All other in- 
terested persons may write for informa- 
tion to Miss Elizabeth Gilmartin, General 
Chairman, Board of Education, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

All of the school exhibits and many of 
the meetings are to be held in the very 


beautiful Museum of Art, which is co- 
operating in a very generous manner to 
make the meeting a success. 


THE Onto Home Economics Associa- 
TION meeting in Toledo, January 16th, had 
an excellent attendance and an interesting 
program. While the three speakers chose 
subjects that were practically unrelated, 
there seemed to run through them all the 
thought that planning, whether of money 
or time or resources, was still an essen- 
tial part of successful family life. 

In the morning, Mrs. Irene Wolgamot, 
Assistant State Rural Re- 
habilitation Division of Ohio, in charge 


Director of 








The ‘Manual of Cakes,” one 
of the 13 authoritative book- 
lets which comprise the 
Manual of Cookery, contains 
a wealth of ideas on the art of 
baking perfect cakes and 
cookies, 

This 13-page booklet, written 
in a style suitable for use as 
a textbook in cookery classes, 
gives a number of tested re- 
cipes for delicious, wholesome 
cakes and cookies. In addition 
it covers in detail many of 
the elements which make for 
successful baking, such as 
the importance of careful 
measurements and good in- 
gredients; proper mixing pro- 
cedure; types of baking pow- 


Address your request to: 


Taking the guesswork out of Cake and Cookie Baking 


ieee 





ders and shortenings; care of cakes after baking; cake judging. 

A complete set of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets will be mailed free 
to any Home Economics teacher. You may also have a sufficient number 
of booklets for each member of your Cookery Classes upon return of the 
order blank which accompanies the free set you request. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept. P-437 
IVORYDALE, OHIO 








Other Manual of Cookery booklets: Frying Facts; Perfect Pies; 
Quick Breads; Desserts; Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confec- 
tions; Cheese and Eggs; Yeast Breads; School Lunches; Fish and 
Meat Dishes; Vegetable Cookery; Table Service and Accessories. 
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of Home Economics and Social Service, 
discussed “Home Economics in the Rural 
Rehabilitation Program” and told of the 
excellent work that was being done by the 
thirty-two trained home economists and 
sixty-four agriculturalists, in helping farm 
families who are on relief or who are ask- 
ing for Federal Farm Loans to get on 
their feet. She spoke of the fine attitude 
of the farm people in cooperating with 
their advisors, especially in the matter of 
keeping accounts of their small money in- 
come and expenditures and their income 
in the form of produce of all kinds raised 
on the farm and utilized by the family. 

Mrs. Helen M. Jordan, Research Asso- 
ciate in Home Economics at Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio, spoke 
or “Research in Family Life,” and 
brought out many interesting points, espe- 
cially the growth of family counselling 
agencies in the county and the efforts be- 
ing made by many colleges to introduce 
courses in marriage and family relation- 
ships. 

Following these talks there was a con- 
ducted tour to points of interest to home 
economists in the Museum. The group was 
taken to see the collection of dolls dressed 
by the French designer, Doucet, represent- 
ing the history of French costumes from 
very early times through 1915, also to see 
the collection of ancient and modern glass 
and porcelain. It so happens that the 
Museum had at that time a visiting ex- 
hibit of unusually fine Oriental rugs and 
these were shown and discussed with the 
group by the Assistant Curator of 
Oriental Art. 

Luncheon was served at the Museum 
and in the afternoon Dr. H. Bigelow, 
author of “Family Finance,” spoke very 
well on that subject, and answered mavy 
questions, including a request for his 
opinion as to how young people were to 
get started in married life and plan for 
the future when incomes are so low. His 
solution was the employment of both 
husband and wife for a short period and, 
for those who come from families who 
can afford to do so, a subsidy until such 
time as the couple become settled. 

Tea was served at Grace Smith’s new 
Coffee Shop and a visit to her very fine 
kitchens closed a long but very enjoyable 
one-day meeting. Mrs. Katharine Ansley 
was in Toledo for the afternoon meeting 
and spoke very briefly at the Tea. 

Mrs. May Head of the 
Home Economics Department at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo, and Miss Velma 
Phillips, past president of the Ohio Home 


Blanchard, 


Economics Association, poured at the Tea 


Miss Ruth 
president to fill the vacancy caused by the 


Sanger was elected vice 
resignation of Miss Elsie Maxwell! from 
the presidency, and the consequent cleva 
tion of Miss Helen Hobson of Cleveland, 


to the president’s place. 
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€, THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND 
al TEACHERS OF HoME Economics of the 
le N.E.A. held their thirteenth semi-annual 
1€ meeting in New Orleans, Louisiana, on 
id February 20th. The meeting, with its 
m program theme of “Progressive Home 
K Economics” was fittingly held in the new 
a and very beautiful Rabouin Vocational 
le School for Girls—a school equipped with 
- all of the most modern devices for voca- 
ot tional teaching. 
Z Miss Clyde Mobley, state supervisor of 
9 Home Economics for Louisiana, presided 
. at the opening session. ‘The program 
included an interesting paper by Lester 
ra k. Ade on “A Philosophy of Education 
2 in Modern Times.” Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
. worthy, president of the National Con- 
d gress of Parents and Teachers, talked 
3 very frankly on her feelings of the rela- 
8 tionship that might, but seldom did, exist 
‘i between the home economics teacher and | 
. the parent. Her talk was in effect a plea 
. for a better basis of understanding of the | 
practical aspects of home life and respect | 
'- for the knowledge mothers have gained 
le by long years of experience. These will 
S in turn lead to a more cooperative spirit 
d between the home and the school. 
: New ventures in home economics were | 
, described by Marie Driscoll, acting advisor 
n on Home Economics Projects in W.P.A. 
+ who gave a good picture of the work be- 
: ing done in providing training for domes- - 
; tic service for girls and in training women | 
: to act as household assistants in homes | 
: where mothers are ill or unable to con- | 
: tinue their duties—or where they need 
assistance in home nursing, food prepara- 
a tion, care of children, etc. 
i The close interrelationships between 
¢ home economics and other areas in the | 
’ education program were next discussed 
: by Mr. James M. Smith, president of 
: Louisiana State University at Baton 
: Rouge. This, like Mrs. Langworthy’s | 
‘ talk, provided much food for thought. 
Dr. Freda G. Winning, president of the | 
; Department, presided at the afternoon | 
: session when “Opportunities for Progres- 
sive Home Economics in Elementary 
Schools, Secondary Schools, and Colleges 
, and Universities’ were discussed by 
: Mabel McBain, city supervisor of Home 
5 Economics, Houston, Texas, and Flor- 
Y ence Fallgatter, chief of the Home 
B Economics Education Service, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
. Miss McBain described the possibilities 
i of a well integrated program of home 
; economics in the elementary schools in an 
‘ exceedingly interesting way, and showed 
how home economics can be taught in 
e history, English, arithmetic and all the 
- other subjects in the general curriculum. 
: Miss Fallgatter did the same for the sec- 


ondary schools. We hope to publish these 


papers abstracts of them in the May 
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A Home Economist 
In the Flood Area 


(Continued from page 117) 


ing for transportation to Osceola, Mem- 
phis, or Birmingham. 
noon, January 26th, at two o'clock we 
the Cross 
set up a sub-relief station and be ready 


On Tuesday after- 


received word from Red to 
In two 
hours’ time with the help of a few stu- 
dents, and had turned 
the entire elementary building into a relief 


station—kitchen, 


to serve supper to 300 refugees. 


five teachers we 


hospital unit, clothing 


dispatching room, sleeping quarters, reg- 
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THE HARD WORK 
FROM BREAD MAKING! 


ca 


O more tedious kneading . . . one 

to two hours saved on baking day 

lighter, more delicious loaves—your 

pupils gain all these with this remarkable 
new way to make bread. 

Your classes will be amazed to see how 
easy it now is to make perfect bread. In- 
stead of working hard beating and knead- 
ing the dough, you simply fold it over a 




















istration office. Seats had to be unscrewed, 





desks removed, floors swept, fires built, 





the cooking equipment of the home eco- 





nomics department moved over. Blankets 





and food supplies were purchased, clothes 






were gathered and by seven o'clock we 


were 






of refugees 
spaghetti and tomatoes, coffee, and milk. 

The fleeing 
The flood 


feeding a long line 








eople were terror-stricken 
the Ohio 






conditions along 






to foretell what would 


the 


seemed happen 






along Mississippi. Rumors ran like 






wildfire. Over and over again we heard 








that people were drowning, or that fami- 





lies were to death 





freezing Then too, 
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some 
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few times. Isn’t that far simpler, far quicker 
than the usual way? And no experience is 
necessary! This new method is practically 
failure-proof! 
You'll find, too, that bread made this 
No-Knead way stays fresh and moist longer. 
And because it’s made with Yeast Foam it 
has a sweet, rich, nut-like taste that you do ' 
not get with any other yeast. Be sure to 
send for the folder today. | 












free 






















¢ / Mail the coupon today j} Paste the coupon below ona penn 
AEE: for the free illustrated | eMate Bead exsnae 4 
: ; WITHOUT KNEADING post card and mail without delay. 
folder telling all about the revolutionary ee | 
No-Knead Method. You will want to try ( (- eee www enw nnn wee enn neae, 
this quicker, easier way at once! a Oe i 
= NORTHWESTERN YEAST co. i 
ae eee 1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago r 
fi Please send me FREE illustrated 1 
folder which tells all about the remark- 1 
drop Sle Wille loles able No-Knead way of making Gread’, : 
4 te wat od ethirt ei y | ‘ | 
ty et : Name t 
4 
; Street or R. F. D. a 
Package of five cakes at a « ? : 
your grocer’s only 10c Raickeraasascdsaicupandbipeaanananl | 
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Mississippi kept the 
3eing only nine miles 


the threat of the 
atmosphere tense. 

from the levee, hardly an hour passed that 
we did not hear “positive” reports that 
the levee was breaking. I, like many 
other home economics teachers along the 
Mississippi, was faced with the problem 
of having to pack all equipment and place 
it in the second story of the large school 


building. 

Though the emergency work is over, 
there now remain many problems con- 
fronting home economics teachers all 


through the flooded areas. School in this 
section of the state was dismissed for at 
least three weeks, and even now many of 
our students come by boat, by wagon, and 


then by bus. This same condition is true 
in other rural consolidated schools, espe- 
cially at Shawnee, where many of the 
home economics pupils come from Dyess 
Colony, the famed experimental colony of 
Arkansas. 

I have visited practically every depart- 
ment in the district and although not one 
was actually damaged by the flood waters, 
still I am certain each teacher will find 
that her work will require some revision. 
Students have been scattered to Memphis 
and Birmingham and over different parts 
of Arkansas. Books that were checked 
out for a weekend, may be checked out 
Each day some pupil returns 
reviewed or else 


forever. 
and the work must be 











ON'T take gelatine des- 
serts for granted. They 
offer one of the finest 
opportunities for your profit— 
and for the genuine pleasure 
and satisfaction of your guests 
and patrons. The smooth deli- 





































Sexton Specials offer 
outstanding values in 
foods prepared exclu- 
sively for those who feed 
many people each day. 


cious flavor of genuine Edel- 

weiss Gelatine Desserts will tempt the palate of a king, 
yet everyone can afford them. Your most delicate 
guest may enjoy them. Compare the variety! Orange, 
strawberry, raspberry, lime, lemon, wild cherry, grape, 
vanilla, pineapple, peach. Ten opportunities to please 


every taste. 


able goodness. 


ms SEXTON “ 


CHICAGO 


Made by Sexton—each one of depend- 
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individual conferences and individual study 
resorted to. Home projects must be 
changed in many cases to meet the in- 
creasing needs of the pupils. Projects 
dealing with home improvement will prob- 
ably be more fitting, for there are yards 
to be cleaned, flowers to be planted, floors 
to be refinished, furniture to be reworked, 
wall papering to be done. Clothing con- 
struction work must be kept at a mini- 
mum to reduce the expense. Emphasis 
will be placed on the renovation and re- 
making of old articles of clothing. 
Courses of study must be kept flexible to 
meet the possibility of an eight months’ 
term of school. Many students will find 
it necessary to drop out of school early 
in order to chop cotton. While the prob- 
lems of the teacher will be many, there 
is an excellent challenge for good teach- 
ing. When has there been a better time 
for teaching sanitation and the prevention 
of disease? With the danger of typhoid 
and influenza so widespread, a unit in 
“Health and Home Nursing” needs no 
special introduction. 

Home Economics, its teachers, its field 
of material and its equipment, has always 
made a valuable contribution to commu- 
nity life and in the time of an emergency 
such as we have recently faced has un- 
doubtedly proven its worth. 





Educational Value of a 
Clothing Course 


(Continued from page 122) 





colors, we may appreciate a_ beautiful 
piece of apparel. The graceful lines that 
make an etching a work of art make a 
dress an artistic creation. The principles 
of unity and proportion a sculptor em- 
ploys in creating a beautiful statue are 
the same that a dressmaker applies te 
making a beautiful dress or coat. The 
precision and artistry with which an archi- 
tect plans a house, the designer uses to 
draft a pattern. 

In addition the architect and the dress 
designer must also employ the principles 
of mathematics. The tailor’s square, the 
bias cloth, the geometric designs used in 
patterns, all lie in the province of mathe- 
matics. 

The machines that spin and weave the 
fabrics into which we make clothes oper- 
ate on the principles of physics, leverage, 
motion, centripetal force, etc. When we 
study the physical properties of materials 
as to their suitability for dressmaking 
purposes, their warmth, luster, softness oF 
elasticity, we again use the principles of 
physics. The technique of fast dyeing, 
bleaching, the invention of a process to 
unshrinkable (called san- 
chemistry. 


make cottons 
forizing) lie in the realm of 
The surfaces of materials have been made 
smooth and lustrous (ciré finish) or dull; 
velvets and linens have been rendered 
partly noncrushable and many fabrics have 
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been made waterproof or water-repellent 
through our increasing chemical knowl- 
edge. 

Our study of geography taught us about 
the raw materials raised in the various 
parts of the world. The clothing arts 
draw on the resources of almost every 
known country for their fibers and their 
finishing processes, their style inspiration 
and their different weaving techniques. 
For example, a woolen cloth may be ma- 
nipulated from the wool of Australian 
sheep, spun and woven in England, made 
up into a coat by a New York manufac- 
turer and sold to a woman living in San 
Francisco. Or raw cotton may be im- 
ported from Egypt, spun and woven in 
Massachusetts, dyed and finished in New 
Jersey, made into a dress in New York 
from a Paris model and sold to a store 
in New Orleans, which retails it to a 
woman who is on her way to the Orient. 

Studied in all their ramifications, the 
clothing arts form an intellectual training 
that is equivalent to a course in mathe- 
matics or science, history or economics. 
The purpose of this article is to suggest 
a background for a practical and cultural 
training in dressmaking and the related 
fabric arts. To be a dressmaker it is 
necessary to know the “rule-of-thumb” 
methods of needlework, cutting, draping 
and fitting. But to be a good dressmaker, 
to understand how to make or how to 
select good clothes, it is necessary to 
know the fundamental reasons which gov- 
ern the history of this gracious art, and 
which today control the development of 
style. A sound knowledge of the practi- 
cal principles of dressmaking and a true 
appreciation of beautiful clothes and their 
cultural significance will broaden our un- 
derstanding of all knowledge and enrich 
our personal experience in all our con- 
tacts with life. 





The Coupon Question 


In order to obtain the valu- 
able material offered by the 
advertisers in this issue and at 
the same time avoid mutilat- 
ing the copy by cutting the 
coupons, you can use a letter 
or postal card copying the 
wording on the coupon. 

The advertiser will send you 
but it is 
necessary to mention in what 
issue of Practical Home Eco- 


the same material 


nomics you saw the advertise- 
ment 


A Home Economics Study Tour to the Orient 


A Home Economics Study Group spon- 
sored by Oregon State College will tour 
the Orient, sailing from Vancouver, B. C., 
June 26th, and Yokohama, 
Japan, July 7th. 

This travel tour will be personally con- 
ducted by Ava B. Milam, Dean and Di- 
rector of Home Economics, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, who has 
served as professor in several 
Oriental universities. She will be assisted 
by Mrs. Stanley Chin, an American-born 
Chinese, and Miss Alma C. Fritchoff, head 


arriving in 


visiting 


of the Department of Clothing, Textiles, 


and Related Arts at the College. 


Oregon State College offers three to six 
hours graduate credit for the travel tour. 
a study of family 


includes 


The 


organization and family life. 


course 
Visits 


be made to native homes, schools, textile 


mills, craft centers, museums, etc. 


tures and demonstrations will be given at 


different educational centers visited. 


tentative itinerary includes visits 


Shanghai, Manila, Nanking, Mukden, and 


other principal cities of the Orient. 








Do you know . 


The Hot Whole 
Wheat Cereal 
Enriched with 
Extra Vitamin B 


RALSTON PURINA 


Since sO many nutritionists prefer a 
hot whole wheat cereal, enriched with 
extra vitamin B—and since ease of 
preparation is so important in a diet 
regime—you'll be glad to know that 
Ralston, the hot cereal that cooks in 5 
minutes, is 


© A WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL... 
with only the coarsest bran removed 
. providing an abundance of the 
body-building, energy-producing ele- 
ments that come from choice whole 
wheat. ; 


© DOUBLE-RICH IN VITAMIN B... 
pure wheat germ is added to Ralston 
to make it 22 times richer in vita- 
min B than natural whole wheat. 


© PALATABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
tastes so good that the whole 

family likes it—and each generous 

serving costs less than one cent. 


COMPANY, 


Dept. PHE, 1786 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me information that will be helpful in 
evaluating cereal diets as compiled in your Research 


Use Coupon For 
Free Research 


Laboratory Report Name 


Address— 


Laboratory Report 


on Ralston Wheat Cereal. 


(This offer limited to residents of the United States) 
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Visual Education In 
Buying Foods 
(Continued from page 115) 


becoming more important than what the 
label represents. In one specific instance 
of such collecting, a whole neighborhood 
contributed toward a monumental collec- 
tion. This collection, as presented, meant 
very little, unless the interest stimulated 
in the household buyers in that particular 
locality should be counted as a step for- 
ward. However, after sifting, eliminating 
illustrations of the same thing, and_plac- 
ing into meaningful groups material which 
showed a relationship, this collection be- 


came an outstanding: one. 


It should be made clear that in carrying 
out the purpose of the project, each label 
accepted for the collection should illus- 
trate some phase of the “Food and Drug 
\ct of 1906,” a state law, a municipal 
regulation, or a selection guide offered by 
the trade or the government. Further- 
more, a brief notation to this effect frees 
it from the “paper doll” category. 

Examples of notations which call atten- 


tion to parts of the label: 





U; & NWO. 1 
IDAHO POTATOES 








Notation—-Government Grading Service. Found 
on small sacks of potatoes for the retail trade, as 


well as in large quantity buying. 





BELOW U. 


S. STANDARD 
Low Quality But Not Illegal 





Notation—-McNary-Mapes Amendment. 





DOLE 
1 











Notation—A “Trade” grading service. Found 


on top of can. 





FANCY 
PEARS 





Not a standardized designation in retail trade. 





PURE 
PRESERVES 














FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


CLOTHES FOR GIRLS 
Todd $1.56 


NEW ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 
Matthews 


$1.50 











IMPORTANT 
NEW 
TEXTBOOKS 











THE 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 
OMNIBUS 


HARRIS & 
HUSTON 


FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
CLOTHING: 


and Care 
Matthews 


Selection 


$1.60 


THE HOME ECONOM.- 
OMNIBUS Harris 
$1.60 


ICS 


and Huston 















No legal meaning. 


itself 
collection to 


In a number of cases the label 
cannot be secured for the 
make the 


complete. 


legislation or grading study 
the U, 3. 


S. Stamp showing the 


Inspection Stamp 
on meat and the U. 
score of cheese are examples. Copies of 
these can be made, using purple ink. 

The collection will grow as the course 
develops, and those having the true col 
lector’s spirit will work toward securing 
examples of certain groupings, and will 
make a book that is a real contribution 
to their consumer education library. Be- 
sides contributing toward one’s working 
knowledge in food buying, the use of the 
individual collection form will pave the 
way for a better understanding of the 
descriptive grading controversy, 
and prove useful in evaluating plans for 
new food legislation. 

The bibliographies for the individual 
reports and class discussions can call for 
a more or less comprehensive view of the 
subject and can be more or less technical 
in nature, depending upon the background 
of the particular group under considera- 
tion. These bibliographies can be planned 
with greater effectiveness where the needs 
certain individual are 

The bibliography attached to this 


Versus 


of a group or 
known. 
article is a brief one, giving foundation 
material from authoritative sources. 


Bibliography 

The government bureaus sponsoring the 
publications listed are mentioned, to give 
an idea of the immediate source of the 
material, though it is customary to write 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., 
such publications. 


to secure copies oO! 


Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION, Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
1. “Service and Regulatory Food and 

Drug Administration” pamphlets, 

Nos. 1, 2, 4 and Misc. Publ. No. 48 

Gives the Food and Drug regulations 

and McNary-Mapes Amendment im 

detail. 

Stamp as a Guide to 

Misc. Circ. No. 


2. “Inspection 
Wholesome Meat.” 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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63. Elementary presentation of the 


meat amendment. 


ra 
os 


Wharton. (Free on _ application.) 
Combination of legislation and grad- 
ing information. Comprehensive. 

Bureau OF Home Economics, Department 
of Agriculture. “Present Guides for 
Household Buying.” Misc. Publ. No. 
193 (revised Jan., 1936). 

BurEAU OF AGRICULTURAL Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
ing and Stamping Service.” 
No. 67. 
3UREAUS OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 
Home Economics AND Lapor STATIs- 

Guide—Bi-wecekl: 


publication, sent free to those request- 


“Beef Grad- 
Leaflet 


tics:. “Consumer’s 


ing to be placed on mailing list. For 
government information, see numbers: 


Vol. 2—March 11, 1935—“U. S. Graded 
Beef.” 

Vol. 2—August 5, 1935—‘Fresh Poultry 
Calendar.” (With grades.) 

Vol. 3—February 24, 1936—“Do You 
Know Your Ege Laws?” (State 
laws. ) 

Vol. 3—May 4, 1936—‘Spring Meat on 
the Market.” (Lamb and veal, 
grades.) 

Vol. 3—February 8, 1937—‘“Under the 
Round Purple Stamp.” (Meat 
amendment. ) 


Bureau or STaANpDARDS, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. “Buying Commodities 
by Weights and Measures.” Bureau of 
Standards, Misc. Publ. No. 45. 

AMERICAN MeEpbICAL AssociATION. “Rules 
and Regulations of the Committee on 
Foods.” Explanation of the meaning 
of the “Seal of Acceptance.” 


Roumanian Home Customs 
(Continued from page 121) 


water, the hair is dressed with care, the 
nails cut and the body arrayed in new 
linen, In certain parts of Roumania care 
is taken to lay the body facing east, with 
the feet placed toward the door. Four 
tapers are set about the dead man and a 
Priest reads prayers so the soul may en- 
ter Paradise in peace. In one village 
a crimson coffin. painted with white 
crosses is traditional. A wax taper and a 
coin are placed in the dead man’s folded 
hands as the soul must be provided with 
sufficient money to gain entrance to 
heaven \fter the body has lain in state 
lor three days at home, it is carried to 
the church. On the way the coffin is left 
uncovered, so the deceased person may 
bid a last farewell to the trees, birds 
and flowers he has loved in life. At the 
Stave large trays of cakes and eatables 
are supplied, as otherwise the soul may 
hunger on its journey to the next world. 
Gifts are presented over the grave—a 
black hen, a sheep, a favorite horse--so 
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. “How to Read the Label,” by Wm. 


the memory of the dead may live in the 


hearts of friends and neighbors. 

Once the friends and relatives reach 
home, they hasten to wash their hands. 
Meanwhile, the house has been 
swept carefully and cleaned by faithful 
village women. A funeral feast has been 
prepared in memory of the dead. Betore 
drinking wine, the guests pour a few 
drops on the earth, uttering the wish to 
the dead man’s soul, “May his earth be 
light.” 
peasant. 
to rest, but his soul will return to his 
home. And when the wind wails through 
the trees on winter nights, the bereaved 


Death has claimed a Roumanian 
His friends have laid his body 


wife will murmur to the child sleeping on 
her lap, “Listen, little one, ‘tis thy father 
plaving his lute to the lonely lambkin on 
yonder hills!” 

Have you ever thought of having an 
exhibit of things your students may find 
in their homes that tell of the household 
traditions and customs of foreign lands? 
We know of instances where foreign 
mothers have been asked to show students 
how to prepare their national dishes, or 
have been asked to give talks on the way 
housekeeping is done in their native lands 
There is material on every hand for good 
teaching if you will but look for it 





Economics. 


and vocational education. 


creational activities. 


Science Degree in these fields. 


The Stout Institute ‘ : 





THE STOUT 
Summer Session 
June 21 to July 30, 1937 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


INSTITUTE 


The summer session at The Stout Institute is planned particularly 
for teachers and others interested in Industrial Education and Home 
In addition to work in these fields, an excellent range 


of courses is also offered in science, social science, English, education. 


Carefully selected short units are available in a variety of com- 
binations in such fields as Adult Education, Administration of Vo- 
cational Education, Supervision, Curriculum Construction, Parent 
Education, Vocational Rehabilitation and Rural Part-Time Eduea- 
tion, taught by national leaders. These are supplemented by a series 
of unusually strong conferences in such fields as Distributive Occu- 
pations, Apprenticeship, and Rural Homemaking. 


Menomonie, located in Northwestern Wisconsin, is within short driv- 
ing distance of the famous Wisconsin summer resort country. Resi- 
dence facilities include expanded and remodeled dormitory accommo- 
dations, college camp colony, and numerous lake cottages. There are 


excellent opportunities for combining professional study and_re- 


The Stout Institute summer session offers graduate curricula lead- 
ing to the Master of Science Degree in Industrial Education or Home 


Economics, and undergraduate curricula leading to the Bachelor of 


Write for the Summer Session Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


‘ Menomonie, Wisconsin 

















FOR THE SCIENTIFIC 
CONTROL OF 
NUTRITIONAL VALUES 





WE PRESCRIBE THE 
REGIMEN OF EVERY 
GERBER VEGETABLE 


It’s not enough that horticulturists select 
pedigreed seeds for Gerber’s vegetables! 
We go away beyond this in our insistence 
on getting the maximum amount of nu- 
tritional values in all vegetables used in 
Gerber’s Strained Foods. Soils are selected 
for each crop and brought up to proper 
strength by the use of fertilizer. Our 
trained horticulturists supervise the grow- 
ing throughout the entire season: dictate 
the time of harvesting—that time when 
the crop is at its peak in quality and nu- 
tritional values. 

All our farms are within an hour’s truck- 
ing distance of Gerber’s own kitchens. 
There is no loss of nutritive values due to 
delays caused by transportation or storage. 
... Throughout the straining and cooking 
process scientific control continues to safe- 
guard to a high degree the natural advan- 
tages of our vegetables. Gerber’s are so 
uniform that doctors may apply more 
scientific contro] to their infant patient 
diets, prescribing with confidence according 
to the needs of each individual case. 

Important Data on Request 

You are invited to write for reprints of 
scientific articles showing university labo- 
ratory studies on the nutritional values of 
Gerber’s Strained 
Foods. Also a filing 
card giving a chemi- 
cal analysis. Ad- 
dress Dept. 244 Ger- 
ber Prod- 
ucts Co., Fre- 
mont, Mich, 


s / 
Gerber'’s 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 
STRAINED VEGETABLE SOUP — TOMATOES — 
GREEN BEANS — BEETS — CARROTS — PEAS 


— SPINACH — APRICOT AND APPLE SAUCE — 
PRUNES — CEREAL. 
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Household Research 


Institutes 
(Continued from page 123) 


| ever, are carried out by the Practical 





Scientific Testing Station for Household 
Management at Leipzig, which works in 
close cooperation with Heibaudi. Both 
institutions were founded by the German 
Housewives’ Union. 

At Leipzig, appliances which pass the 
test satisfactorily, are awarded a con- 
spicuous stamp in the shape of a sun, 
which remains valid for a year, after 
which a further test is applied. By this 
means household appliances and utensils 
are kept under constant surveillance and 
are never allowed to sink below a given 
standard of excellence. 

Only the most.important appliances are 
sent to the Leipzig Testing Station. As at 
Heibaudi, the manufacturers pay for 
having their apparatus tested, their fees 
helping to maintain the Leipzig Testing 
Station. 

Advice and consultation, however, are 
perhaps the most important features of 
Heibaudi, and those most generally appre- 
ciated by German women. The Bureau ad- 
vises on all matters referring to the run- 
ning of modern households; questions on 
food economy; purchasing; furnishing; 
spending and distribution of housekeeping 
money; economies of gas, coal and elec- 
tricity; cooking stoves, ovens and heating 
systems in general; the composition of 
foodstuffs, and problems of nutrition; 
textiles and floor coverings; chemicals 
used in laundry and housewifery; prob- 
lems of renovations and modernizing. 
There is also a department where advice 
is given on dressmaking, including bridal 
trousseaux, and an information bureau 
for the use of the small farmer’s wife. 

Assistance is also forthcoming on still 
wider fields of operation, including prob- 
lems of social welfare, professional train- 
ing, provision and welfare of the family, 
technical information about building and 
engineering, legal problems and hygiene. 

The permanent Exhibition occupies a 
considerable amount of floor space in 
Heibaudi. It includes a model bathroom 
for a working-class household, the water 
being heated by briquettes; a special sec- 
tion containing apparatus and utensils for 
the preserving process of fruits and vege- 
tables, coal, electric and stoves 
respectively; a laundry department, con- 
laundering, drying and 
ironing apparatus, irons, etc.; a house- 


on gas 


taining modern 
wifery section containing an instructive 
display of different kinds of floorings in 
domestic offices and living rooms, with 
the appropriate cleaning materials and 
utensils; suggestions for furnished room, 
etc. In the food department, plastic pic- 
tures and diagrams show the many uscs to 
which potatoes can be put, not only as a 
vegetable but in the production of delica- 
as jams, liquors, sweets, etc. 


cies, such 


| 
| 
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\ Tints & DYES 
as a medium in Art 
The new Diamond Tints & Dyes 
particularly lend themselves to 


art uses — Batik, Tied-Dyeing, 
Fabric Painting and many other 


important decorative uses. Send 








for fascinating new book, ‘‘Mod- 
ern Color Magic.” Free to Teach. 
ers. Address Diamond Tints & 
Dyes, Dept. 16-H, Burlington, 
Vermont. 


( 
\ 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 


Recommended for school use by 
“DESIGN” 








LLOYD’S WALL PAPERS 
appeal to those seeking the unusual in 
interior decoration. Beautiful new 
illustrated folder free on request. 
W. H. S. Lloyd Company, Inc. 
48 West 48th St., New York City 








Give 
A FASHION OPERETTA 
$1.00 each—Complete 
No Royalty 


Why not have a fashion show this year? 
Present a style revue of colorful dresses 
that will make the HIT of the year in your 
school by selecting one of these four lovely 
operettas: 
1 THE SUZANNE SHOP (All Girls) 

1! A MAID IN DISMAY 

(Girls, boys if desired) 
Ill PLAIN MARY JANE 

(Girls, boys if desired) 
IV HANG OUT THE SUN 

(Girls and boys) 
(Right of performance given with one copy) 


Each Operetta Has 
An interesting, dramatic plot, not preachy. 
Simple staging, easy, catchy songs, with 
music. From 35 to 40 pages, plays from 
1 to 2 hours. From 6 to 10 main charac- 
ters, 12 to 100 models. Nine fashion songs 
that can be used separately. 


ORDER NOW OR WRITE FOR 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
4801 Independence Ave. Kansas City, Mo.. 














RAYON FACTS 


for Teachers 
and Students 


— i: oe 






—_ Cn 

Miniature Ex- G. 

hibit—Showing fi. Eh 

progressive 

steps in manu- = isl? 

facturing rayon } yb 

yarns, contain- senses 

ing chemicals, 

r 


finished skein, 
swatches of fabrics, 
and chart. $.50 pre- 

paid, 
A Chart 


in making rayon. 


Showing pro- 
cess 
No charge, 

Facts About Rayon-—-Rooklet giv- 
ing simple questions and 


answers. Free, 


NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION, 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


——_, 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





















¥ BUY 
BS 
ym e 


A woman is rightly doubt- 
\ ful about a wash dress that 
has no identification. 


When she sees the 
“Sanforized-shrunk,” she can 
buy with the assurance that 
dozens of washings will not 
shrink the dress out of fit be- 
cause the fabric has been fully 
shrunk by the Sanforizing 
method. Intelligent buying re- 
quires accurate labeling. 











mark 


Send for free traveling exhibit 
of labels, tags . . . fabrics 
Sanforized-shrunk and ready-to- 
wear. Special material is avail- 
able for classroom use. 


Sanforized Shrunk 


40 WORTH STREET bd NEW YORK CiTy 











= 
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Your Clothes 
and Personality 





“HIS practical text for senior high-school cloth- 
ing courses presents a full discussion of the 
choice, design, construction, care, and repair of 
clothing in an original, informal, and interesting 


clothes and the wearer's personality. The book 
includes helpful information for the shopper and 
a common sense discussion of beauty aids. The 
text is profusely illustrated with photographs and 


35 West 32nd St. 
New York 
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ANNOUNCING 
A New Kind of 
Clothing WB WB 
Text ———— 





By Mildred Graves Ryan 


stressing the relationship between 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 











PREP LOROR. 















IN RECIPES ? | 
COULD USE SOME 
SUGGESTIONS... 


WHATS NEW 





Let us mail 


lt comes out every month, and 
it’s brimful of ideas. Just 
send in the coupon below 


Kitchen Chatter is an informal, monthly 
bulletin of recipe news written by Mary 
Hale Martin, Home Economics Director for 


Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


Primarily concerned with recipes—new, 
different, practical recipes—Kitchen Chat- 
ter also brings you word of new additions 
to the famous Libby Line of 100 Foods. 
Perhaps you didn’t know, for instance, that 
Libby puts up Orange Juice. But you'd 
know if you got Kitchen Chatter, for the 
February issue featured it in two delicious 
new dishes. 


We feel sure that both you and your stu- 
dents will find Kitchen Chatter helpful and 
interesting. Just say the word—on the cou- 
pon below—and we'll put your name on 
Kitchen Chatter, either 
single copies or in quantity for classroom 


our mailing list. 


use, is sent without charge. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby 





Home Economics Dept. PH-2., 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Ill. 
Please put me on your mailing list for .. . free 
copies monthly of KircHen CHATTER. 

































STOCKINGS 





ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





ALL 


ABOUT Tiernan 
S L K “We ain 


the Tale of 
OLD RIP. 


Silk Stockings” 


folder describing the manufac-= 











A 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


The Carnation Cook Book should be in every home 


economist’s library. 


96 pages, 9% by 6% inches, superb- 


ly illustrated with 16 full-page color photographs. Un- 


usual 
Send 


recipes, menus, diet lists, international dishes. 
lc, coin or stamps, to Dept. F. 


CARNATION COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











r 


A 


POWDERED GRAVY 


full of meaty flavor and savory season- 
ing. Never greasy—meat or no meat— 
you can always serve a delicious gravy 
with Knorr’s. 
water and simmer 5 
separately or use for lengthening gravy 
when needed. 


RICH DARK BROWN _—Cé*N 


GRAVY 


in 5 minutes 


Knorr’s 


smooth rich gravy in powder form 


Simply mix with cold 
minutes. Serve 


KNORR FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 





\ 480 Lexington Ave. New York City ) 





n 


EN CASSEROLE 





COOKING POTTERY 


cooking material to use. There is 
no oxidation can take place. 
ing ware for over 30 years and we 


know by test that it is the best. 
Send for our illustrated pamphlet 


666 Sixth Avenue 


WARE 


the most healthy 
the most efficient 
the most savory 
the most economical 


o contact with metal, therefore 


We have imported this clay cook- 


CHARLES R. RUEGGER, Inc. 
AZAR FRANCAIS 


Established 1877 
New York 
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Consumer Problems 
(Continued from page 135) 


Will it be possible to earn other money 
for the subscription? We must be able, 
also, to recognize the difference between 


| “pride in appearance” in the blue sweater 


| and “loyalty to school.” 
| the best 


Which will make 
impression on other people? 
Which choice will really satisfy one’s own 
inner sense of values? 

We have already discussed the various 
factors by which we are more or less un- 
consciously influenced in our habits of 
thought and action. These established 
habits of thought and action form another 
barrier to complete response to aroused 
desire for advertised articles. An adver- 
tising authority expresses the fact in this 
way, “The introduction of a new product 
into the market may have to depend for 
its success upon breaking habits of years’ 
standing in a large portion of the popu- 
lation. Many an effective office device, 
many a useful household utensil, and many 
a valuable toilet preparation has suffered 
from the resistance offered by well-estab- 
lished habits of thought and action.” An 
illustration of this may be found in the 
field of cosmetics, where the use of mas- 
cara or the tinting of eyebrows and lashes 
was first accepted by young girls and 
women whose ideas and standards of 
taste were less fixed than those of older 
women. Another illustration is found in 
the editorial of a boot and shoe journal, 
when the writer said that new ideas in 
the styles of shoes must be sold first to 
young men in high schools and colleges 
who were easy to influence, then the older 
men whose habits were conservative and 
fixed would be made to feel less well 
dressed and would gradually follow the 
fashion thus started. 

On the other hand, we must remember 
that some habits can be predicted. When 
an appeal is made in such a manner that 
desire and habit run in the same direc- 
tion, then the predicted response is much 
more certain to take place. Thus the 
advertiser who appeals to the desire for 
economy will interest those individuals 
whose habits of thinking and acting in- 
clude ideals of thrift and modes of saving. 
In this case habits already established are 
strengthened and so become more firmly 
fixed in the personality of the individual. 

Summary of the main facts we have 
discussed : 

1. The influence of business is an im- 
portant element in our education as con- 
sumers. 

2. Attention toward products and _ busi- 
ness is secured through a large variety of 
media. 

3. The advertiser understands the basic 
drives of human nature and uses these to 
stimulate emotional reaction and response. 

4. Standards of living are affected by 
the new buying habits, resulting from 
advertising influence. 
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we will send 
you FREE a 
‘ bottle 


of MAPLEINE 
and samples for class 


Morreine makes delicious syrup — 
only 7c a pint, flavors desserts, ice 
creams, candies. Write today for your 
2-ounce bottle of Mapleine, 25 samples 
for class. State number of recipe books 
wanted. Send name, address, school. 
Crescent Manufacturing Co., Seattle. 















SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 







Skirt Gauges 


$500 


Pins, Needles and 
Complete 
F.O.B. Many Other Items 
Chicago et tn ee the 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








WHITE SAUCE Tastes better with 


An60574p4 


Stir in a teaspoonful of Angostura after 
White Sauce is cooked. 
For Free Book of Recipes Write 
ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORP. 
DEPT. B, NORWALK, CONN. 




















valuable new 
bulletin. Tells 
how to greatly in- 


Today for 
crease the nutritive 


TFT; value of foods with very 


little additional cost. 





_ AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Int. 


Desk 111, 221 N. La Satie St., Cuicaco, ILL. 
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Daintily Delicious 


.-- these Peanut Butter 
Maearoons 


FOR afternoon teas, children’s parties or 
desserts—this easy recipe makes a new and 
tempting kind of macaroons. 


Everybody knows the delightful crisp- 
ness of Kellogg’s Rice Krispies when eaten 
as a cereal—so crisp they actually crackle 
in milk or cream! That crunchy quality is 
just as appetizing in cooked foods. 

Try this simple but delicious recipe. 
Then mail us the coupon below for other 
recipes. 





PEANUT BUTTER MACAROONS 
14 teaspoon almond extract 

2 cups Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
4g cup peanut butter 


2 egg whites 
% cup sugar 


Beat egg whites until stiff, but 
not dry. Fold in sugar gradually. 
Add flavoring. Fold in Rice Kris- 
pies and peanut butter. Drop by 
teaspoonfuls on well-greased 
baking sheet. Bake in moderate 
oven (375° F.) about 20 minutes. 
Yield: 114 dozen macaroons (2!4 
inches in diameter). 








Home Economics Dept. 104 
KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me free a complete set of recipes. 


Name 
Address 


City 
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Leading Nurses, Dietitians, 
Home Economists favor Cocomalt — 
the «protective food drink’, 


to help build RICH BLOOD... 
ROSY PINK CHEEKS! 











N THIS protective food drink, Cocomalt, they have found 
I a food, one portion of which contains more iron than 
two portions of spinach! And it’s a food that both chil 
dren and grown-ups will take “without coaxing.” The 
distinctive appetizing flavor of Cocomalt is a treat to 
young and old alike. 

Cocomalt contains no drugs. It’s a food, pure and 
simple. It supplies Aigh quality carbohydrates in the form 


of easy-to-digest dextrose, lactose, maltose and sucrose. A 


glass of Cocomalt in milk provides .33 gram of Calcium, 
ni 


.26 gram of Phosphorus, 81 U.S.P. Units of Vitamin D. 


4 -Ib. and 


Cocomalt is sold at grocery and drug stores in 
i-lb, purity-sealed cans. Also, for professional use, the 
5-lb. hospital size at a special price. 


Cocomalt is the registered trade-mark of R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


FREE: 
TO NURSES, DIETITIANS, 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


We'll gladly send you a professional 
sample of Cocomalt. Use the coupon 


to make asking easy! 





R. B. DAVIS CO., Dept F-4, Hoboken, N. J 


Please send me a trial sample of Cocomalt without charge 
Name 
Street and Number 


City 
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5. The purpose of advertising is not 
always accomplished.—The consumer has 
the ability to reason. The consumer is pro- 
tected by habits already established. Un- 
derstanding of our own psychology and 
the nature and purpose of advertising 
forms another trench line of protection 
from unconscious response to emotional 
appeal. 

THINGS TO DO: 


1. Make a list of all of the advertising 
media you have seen used. Collect as many 
examples as possible. 

2. Collect advertising to illustrate ap- 
peals to emotions. Analyze these to see 
how many different emotions have been 
used in the effort to secure a response. 
Which have been used most often? 

3. In what types of products is color 
used most effectively? What products 
most frequently use pictures of babies 
and children? Find advertisements which 
stimulate the following: the desire for 
safety, the desire for leadership, the de- 
sire for beauty, for health, the desire for 
recognition, for superiority. What emo- 
tional responses are aroused by the ad- 
vertisement using testimonials? 

4. Make a list of the nutritional ele- 
ments in cereals. Analyze advertisements 
of these foods to see how many of these 
facts are used in describing the value of 
the product to the customer. Make a 
collection of hosiery advertisements and 
analyze for facts which describe the eco- 
nomic value of hose. 

5. Find examples of 
have been made popular through exten- 
sive advertising, 


products which 


6. Make a list of changed habits of buy- 
ing which have taken place over a period 
of years. Discuss this problem at home 
and ask your father or mother to give 
you examples which they remember. To 
what extent has advertising been an im- 
mportant influence? 

7. In what ways has life been made 
easier by the advertiser through the edu- 
cation of the consumer? 


REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER 


. Edie, Lionel D. Principles of the New 
Economics, Chapts. 1-4. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York City. 

2. Eliot, Thomas D. American Standards 
and Planes of Living, pp. 7; 13-14; 220; 
233-4. 

3. Goode & Powel, Jr. 

vertising? Chapt. 4. 

New York. 


— 


What About Ad- 
Harper & Bros. 


4. Maynard, Weidler, Beckman. Princt- 
ples of Marketing, Chapt. 4. The 
Ronald Press Company. New York 
City. 


. Poffenberger, A. T. Psychology in Ad- 
vertising, pp. 4-8, Chapts. 2, 3, 4. A. 
W. Shaw Company, New York. 

. Pyle, John Freeman. Marketing Prin- 
ciples, Chapt. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York City. 

7. Starch, D. Principles of Advertising, 
Chapt. 11. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York City. 

8. Vaughn, Floyd L. Marketing and Ad- 
vertising, Chapts. 4, 5. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J. 

. Zutavern and Bullock. Business Prin- 
ciples Everyone Should Know, Chapt. 
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17. H. M. Rowe, Baltimore, Md. 
MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE KANSAS CITY 
Palace Bldg. Columbia Bldg. N. Y. Life Bldg. 
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54th YEAR 
LYON & Te ALY BLDG. an 
JIOME _ ECONOMICS 
TH RS 


ti offices. 


Wanted | for High Schools & Colleges. 
ADDRESS ANY OFFICE—Dept. 11. 


Ges fee registers in all 











Fine opportunities for 
college positions for 
Home Economies teach- 
ers with higher degrees. 





HUGHES 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


Excellent city and 
suburban openings in 
Home Economies for 
high school teachers. 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


@ 
CHICAGO 


Last year there was a strong demand for excellent 
teachers of home economics in colleges and high 
schools. There are more ew this ee — 
last. In highly specialized phases, such 

lated arts and child nutrition, opportunities are 
many Karly enrollment advised Address 
1200 Steger Bldg., 28 Kk. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Il}. Member, N.A.T.A. 





ALBERT 


Teachers’ 


Agency, 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


College, etc. 





Established 1885. 
teachers in 1936 exhausted supply. 
lines,—Supervisors, High School, College, Teachers’ 
Department Manager. 


“Correspondent” 


y 


Demand for Home Economics 
Vacancies in all 
Folder free. 


Agencies: 535-5th Ave., New York 
e Building, Spokane, Wash. 











ASSURES BEST RESULTS 

Shows exact temperatures 
for today’s recipes. Ends 
costly failures in__ cooking 
sugar mixtures. Eliminates 
greasiness in frying—protects 
health. 

Attractive chrome finish— 
easy to clean — accurate — 
easy to read — adjustable — 
durable—safe, no mercury or 
glass tubes. That’s why 
cooking instructors endorse 
this Rochester Thermometer. 

Available at department, 
drug, or hardware stores. Or, 
cont direct . . . postpaid or 























Write for folder showing 
complete line of thermome- 
ters and humidity indicators. 
35c¢ and up 
porta Bevatecenton fe oe. 
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Precision Instrument Makers for Twenty Years 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE 














RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-two years we have 
specialized in providing Home Eco- 
nomics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of 
educational samples, charts or ex- 
hibits of high grade products. 


Lesson helps and valuable teaching 
suggestions are also published in 
the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is ‘sent monthly to all Home 
Economics Educators that have 
enrolled to receive the Service. 


This Service is provided through 
the cooperation of several of the 
leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Edu- 
cators who desire reliable, illustra- 
tive material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Serv- 
ice write today giving your title 
and the subjects you teach and 
your name will be enrolled for 
1937-38, without cost or other obli- 
gations. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 




















AT BETTER SUPPLY HOUSES. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








Bringing CAMPFIRE COOKERY 
up to date! 


BISQUICK’S convenience and sureness 

make outdoor cooking more fun than 

ever! Send for FREE set of ‘Campfire 
Menus and Recipes.” 








N THE Spring, everyone’s fancy turns to outdoor 
eating! And lessons on campfire cookery are greeted 
with enthusiasm by students eager to put them into 
practice. In planning such lessons, you will find the 
Set of Campfire Recipes and Menus offered below, a 
great help. Also a ready source of practical ideas on 
what to serve at school picnics and class outings. 
Bisquick is a “natural” for outdoor or cabin cookery. 
It’s convenient, and sure. It means fewer ingredients 
to buy and take along. Fewer things to handle. And 
the comforting assurance of perfect results every time 
— regardless of the sketchiness of camp equipment! 
Also — Bisquick can be used in almost endless ways 
to add novelty and variety to campfire or cabin meals. 
Quality ingredients (including GOLD MEDAL 
“Kitchen-tested” Flour) correctly proportioned and 
blended — that’s why Bisquick is failure-proof. And 
saves almost half the time and work in making many 
different and delicious bakings. Such as the outdoor 
treats included in the Campfire Recipe and Menu Set fF, ; en . 
a ‘ ‘ ven a tenderfoot can make perfect pancakes 
offered free to teachers by the General Mills Home tender, smooth, and a mouth-watering golden brown 
Economics Department: Tender hot biscuits, butter  — wish Bisquick! ... Delicious Bisquicks and many 
cakes, pan bread. Delicious baked meat sandwiches — Bisguick variations can be baked in a reflector oven 
and meat  shortcakes. Fluffy Bisquick dumplings (above), or in a pan over the fire. Or an improvised 
cooked on top of an appetizing Mulligan stew, etc. oven made by turning a deep kettle over a heavy 
Included, also, are suggestions for meals that put  sh#/let and baking the biscuits on a rack raised a 
an extra edge even on hearty outdoor appetites. Such — /##/e from the bottom of the pan. 
as this campfire supper menu: Hamburger Patties, 
Bisquick Butter Cakes, Baked Potatoes, Bisquick 
Fruit Dumplings, and Coffee. 
All recipes in this set of campfire cooking ideas have Berry Crocker, Home Economics Derr. PHE 5-37 
been thoroughly tested in the Gold Medal Kitchen by Genera Mitts, Inc., Minneapouis, MINN. 
a staff of trained home economics women. You will like Please send me, free, your special “Campfire Recipe and Menu 
these outdoor cooking suggestions for your own per- Set.”” I understand I am not obligated in any way. 
sonal use, too, through the spring and summer months. 
Send the coupon below, today. There is no obligation 
to vou, of course. Decision 











panes aL. ' , Business Address 
©) BISQUICK keeps sweet and fresh, and is accepted by the 
Council on Foods of the American Medical Association. City 





| 
| 
| 
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Name | 
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**Kitchen-tesled” is a registered trade mark of General Mills, Inc. 


MAY, 1937 
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@ To begin with, peas for canning are picked at the 
flavor peak — tender, juicy and chockful of flavor. 
Then they are sealed-cooked right in the cans, with 
a minimum of water—which means that the nutri- 
tious elements, natural to this delicious vegetable, 
can not be lost as they may be when cooked in an 


open saucepan at home. 

No matter what the size and type of canned peas 
you use, each provides a rich source of wholesome 
energy value—due to the high content of starch and 
easily-digested natural sugars. Canned peas contrib- 
ute vitamins A, B;, C and G to the diet and also 
contain significant quantities of the important min- 
erals: iron and phosphorous. 

For younger folk—Canned Peas are an econom- 
ical and nutritious vegetable. For adults—a highly 


popular one as well. 






tere = The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the statements 
Min this advertisement are acceptable to the Council 
on Foods of the American Medical Association. 


FREE. Mail coupon for valuable 
index card file, containing ab- 
stracts from scientific reports on 
the nutritive 
essentials in 
canned foods. 
Every home 
economist 
and dietician 
should have 
one. 





0/you know these 





No.1 No.2 No. 3 


Petit Extra Sifted, 
Pols, sifted, — selected, 
or extra = or medium 
Tiny selected, small 
or small 
ee in ai 


These sizes are delicious 
served for the vegetable 
courses and particularly fine 
for garnishes. Equally tasty 
for casserole dishes with 
other vegetables, canned 
salmon or tuna. 


THIS EASY CHART WILL HELP YOU KNOW 
CANNED PEAS BY SIZE AS WELL AS BY 
QUALITY AND TYPE 





No.4 No5 No6 


Early Marrow- Tele- 
June, _—fats,or phone, 


Sugar, large = or extra 
or medium large 
large 


ee 


These sizes, considered 
by many to be more fla- 
vorful than the smaller 
peas, are usually served 
as the vegetable course. 





RUN OF THE POD 


a ee 


In this pack, all sizes are 
included as they come 
from the pod. Many 
think that this results in 
a more flavorful product. 
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Mail to Home Economics Department, American Can Company, 


230 Park Avenue, New York 


[_] Send set of file cards giving abstracts of food essentials reports. 


Name. 





Addres a — 


City a ee 


COMPAN Y 


Ilome Economics Department > 230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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